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ABSTRACT • ' . * r ' ^ 

This &tate of the art review and research strategy ; 
paper identifies some of the. educational^ political and social issues 
Tnvolved in bilingual^blcultural (bX/bc) education for Spanish 
speaking/sut^amed (ss/s) children and makes recomieildations for more 
r«fined--r^e«clu3*p«cts of -i)l/bc^>diicati^B-^&>r-ss/s^-e - — 

includi&d in the paper are:' <1) presentation of the history of the 
major evolutionary trends leading to the development of bl/bc 
educat^n for 3*5 year old ss/s children; <2c) discussion of the 
socialization practice? among ss/s parents^ changes th^t may^ occur in 
child rearing practices aivi related family' dynamics ,as a consequence 
of school ehtry^ and parental and community attitudes towards bX/bc 
education; (3) identification of the major research issues in child 
language acquisition and bilingualism^ such as language learning^ 
language input variables^ discourse patterns^ language processing 
strategies^ personality fotjaation and cognitive development; (4) 
examination of preschool bl/bc programs for ss/s children7 includiiig 
program objectives^ curricula^ teacher training progr^ms^ and program 
evaluationt A total of 43 recommendations to OCD for the 
implementation of researcl^ and service programs in the area of bl/bQ 
education' are summarized iji *the final section^ Also included is an 
appendix (in chart form) whifch, lists detailed information about bl/bc 
Title Vir pr^^rrams with preschools. (Author/ED) 
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Iiritroduction 



The concept of bilinguajp^educatidn for the 'Sparrlsh speaking// 
surnamed {^S/S)* child Is rooted In a history of tanc^ed political,^ 
social, and educational issues, Mn this s.tate-^af-the-art revievj and 

r 

research .strategy paper we will ^first Identify /and cVarJfy some of 

these issues and make recomme]idations for more irefined research. The 

intent "is. to improve bilingual/bicultural T^L/BC) education for tiie 

^ t - ^ 

"3-5 year old SS/*S child, We^ wj^ll first present an historical 

It * - • ' 

overview of tha major, evolutionary trends leading to the development 

» * t* * ' * 

pf BL/BC education-. In. this section we will articulate the responsi- 
bility of the Office ofChild Development (OCD)*for openly supporting 
preschool BI/BC educational programs..^ This is'followed by a discussion 
of socialization practices among SS/S parents,-^ Our central concerij 
is with possible changes that jnay occur In child ^rearing 'practiees. and 
other> related family dynamics as a consequence of the child's entry ■ ■ 
into school. Included in this section is a disfcussion of par'ental 
and community attitudes towards BL/bc education^ Our objective here 



* By SS/S we arc referring to the 'more than nine nnllion .icesidents 
of tlia Unitej States who have been identified by the U,S. ^areau 
of tiie Censuii (t971a, 1971b) as people of "Spanish origin." T)>e 
thrfivi largest v^roups of U.S. residents include more than five million 
Hexican /'u-i^iricans, approximately one and one-half million Puer^to \ 
Ricans, and more than 600,000*^(;ubans , The iremairting two million ' 
SS/S ueMbors include Central'or Soutii Ap^aricans and "other" pGople 

\ of Spanish originr In -all, the SS/S^represent the second W"rt;est. 
ntinority group in ths United States, Further* in spit^ o/ geographic 
historic, and in some cases racial differences between theSS/S 
s-ubgroups, all share cultural and educational similarities which 
allow us to speak with relative '3ase of .the entire'SS/S population. 



IS, to examine ^the relationship betweeji attitudes towards BC/BCism and 
\ Tiiaintenance of BL/BCisJfi, We-will, nextr examine, current/research - 
'in language acquisitien and' bi 1 ingda>isn). In this section, we will 
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■ highl ight -the' major issues iachrild bilingualism'that preschpol BL/BC 
, . 'education specialists shou"ld-be awar& of, - We wilT provide a framework 
for what*educat6rs should" expect in ttiq way of language development 
. from chiyren enrolled in preschool BL/BC education programs. An 
tide fifth section, we v^ill *^xaiiTine preschool BL/8C pro'grams specifically 
designed for the' SS/S diild. We will, summarize j^heiir objectives, 
,^urriculum;*teacher training programs and their impact, on children and, . 
parents. We will discuss the 'strategies" and J imitations of program 
,^ evaluation procedures in their p'resenrt form as well offer suggestions 

for improving the sta'^e <ff program- assessment. In the final section^ 

' ^ ' ' "^ ' .r ' ^ ■ ' ' 

>- \^ will* list all of the recommendations that are made in the earlier 

^esiions. Recommendattor^ will be numbered and the page where they can 

be located in th'e text'Will be included, , ^ " ^' , 

* All of the "ihforriation gathered in the preparation of this 

staie-of-the^-art pJaper has'given us insight into what is known, but 

mostly nfot known, about the SS/S preschool child, his family^ community, 

and BL/BC; educati9n. On the basis of thes'^^^frpdjngs, we offer a 

.series of recommendations to the^'Off ice .of^ChiW Development (OCD) for 

the implementation of research and service pro^'grams in ths area of 

I ' * - 

preschool BL/BC education. Each riecommeii^lation is underscored for 

easy identification arvJ reference/ *These recommefidationS will ber 

summarized in the .final section of this'*' paper, 
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Why Preschool Bilingual/Bicultural Education? 



H>s 1 0 r 1 _ c a 1 _ Back^ro^un d ' * - , * . ^ ^ ^ 

^For many^years ths^'educational 11terat;jire has carried 
Studies Which purport to docufhent that a number of factors contribute 
to the educational undefachievement of SS/S chi^cfren, (For a summary 
see Carter; J970}, Together this literature. has resulted in twQ 

'explanations foe the acade(iiic failure of 'these children: deficiency 
and difference*; ' - ^ 

The deficiency argument of underachievement as Siimiierized 
by Carter (1970) claimed that the child is deficient in language abili- 
ties intelligence anc) moti-yation. It was further argued that something 
must be added to the educational process and the chi<}d's cultural 
oirientations to make hini^achliiv:^. This theory had its origin in a' 

^series. of studies beginning tn the thirties which ^stated that the 

lower educational achievement of SS/S children v^as directly related to 

* ■ " 

such factors- as BL/6Cism and parents wj^o were poor educational role 

nrodels. Hore specifica-lly, it was argued that these parents showed 

1 itt^le- concern for the academic performance and efficiency of their 

children (Saunders, 1954; Zintz, 1963; Manuel, 1965), Further, it was 

assumed that SS/S Wi^^ents placed little value on education, which explai 

ed why children were- not motivated .to achieve in the school. As the 

argument became more refined, it ,was assumed that parents did not know 

how to teach'their children*, did not speak much to them and when they 

did speak to: them, used simple, ungrammatical language. Therefore, 

children from these deprived environments it was argued, lacked 
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simulating models and actiyitfes w!>ich would niaximize their potential' ^ 
for language development and intelldfctua^l growtli. ' ■. ■ - ■ , ^ 

What had to be added to the children's environment* educators 

. ' ^" ^ ^ ■ ; '>v . ^ " ■ ^ - 

argued* was a'preschdol intervention program to develop motivated^ 

verbally intelligent children'^who would enter kindergarten, prepared 

to acquire social skills on a par with their more ''advanta^d" 

classmates. This could be accomplished in the preschool years^by 

playing verbal games with' the .children* singing songs, takiitg trips, 

learning, the alphabet and oiaking-good teachers out of parents. More', 

than this, programs were, conducted iji Engl ish because it was thoiJght 

that a child would need to develop verbal skills in the medium of 
I- i- . .. 

instruction Hjsed by the -schtjrfls. Early and continued use of English 
would help bridge the linguistic and cultura'f c,ap beti^een what th^, 
deprived SS/S child did not know arid what th6 advantaged non-minority 
child did know when they entered kindergarten together. 

For good m&tftfure a. health plan and nutrition program were 

' / ' ' r ^ 

added to make up for other ^'deficiencies , but as Hatch (19/0) iias\pointed 
out, no one "suggested adding better paying jobs for the parents o^ these 
children. Presumably the deficiencies were unrelated to soci o-eco^o)iiic 
status, but were cultural in nature. ^ \ 

^' The difference argument maintains that schools reflect a \ 

' ' ' ■ ^ %■ - \ 

middle class value system which irewards behavior on\y nfeflective of \ 

1 

particular cultural groups (Glidewell, et. aK, 1966), The SS/S 
children acquire a "language code^' and- a "value code*' in the family 
which are not always s1*;nlar to those of th^ schpol , The^e children ^ 
are faced with the problems of dealing with inconsistencies in values 
and with language (Getzels , 1974), In short , the proponents of the 
difference argument maintained that the SS/S child enters kindergarten 



1 

with his own developed . rule-based culture and language which is nat 

'deficient, but merely different from that, of >,t}ie school/ This theory 
evolved from the wor,k of\-^o'ov (1969) on the use. of nonstarndard English 
by Bl^ack chiiarerTjan^ conducted by sociolihguistics 

^■a^^j a&(Hymes Xl;967), and Fishman (1965;Jl972fi;' 1972b) on pattern? 
of language use and values in the community. Further studies showed 
that not only had the schools fai led to incorporate these differences 
in tlreir curriculum; but that they had penaTized the children for their 
differences. Anderson and. Johnson (1963) for example* found that SS/S^ 
children did not differ from their Anglo counterparts in ax:ademic 
achievement motivation, but that their" performance ms inhibited! in 
school. 'Teachers favored Anglo^students over their Spanislvspeaking 
peers by Galling on them more frequently and "giving them more positive 
reinforcement (Jackson and Cosa, 1974-). This behavioral pattern on 
the p^rt of the teacher inhibits the classroom participation of tjie 
SS/S chi]d thereby causing him to become 'less and less motivated to 

perform in school. ' v 

*■ 

ttore recently Ramirez and Casteneda (1974) have added ah 

important new*cu1tural and psychological dimension to the difference 

argument. Their contention is that HexicSin American children differ- 

from Anglo children in a culturally based cognitive leariling style. 

We can infer that other SS/S subgroup, children also differ in cogni^tive 

learning style from Anglo children./ Building on the earlier v/ork 

of Witkin, et al., (1962), Ramirez and Casteneda argue that SS/S 

child(^n are field sensitivS^'While Anglo xhi'ldren and teachers are 

field insensitive. This tjifference in learning and teaching -style 
ft ■ 

conflicts and as long as teachers remain insensitive to the'differ^t 
learning style of tn^^ir students, the SVS population will do poorly 
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aca'demicSlly, Ramirez^nd Casteneda do. -offer sorae suggestions for 
how teachers can be trained to matc'h the learning style of their ' 
students. , * ' 



' ■ ■ \ 

■ /Studies have also &hown th^it current and former evajuation 

isnstruments used by the schools penalize the SS/S child^ -For instance, 

Mercer (1^72) reported hov^ children wer6 being tracked into sTow and 

fast groups on the Basis bf screenfing tests developed^ far the TOjority - 

.culture and language, Mexican American chi-ltlren were channeled into, 

slow groups, and once labeled slow Teamed that is'what they became, 

in ^the classrooms. .Mercer has studied this labeling process and has, 

presented data which indicate tliat the majority of Mexican Americarf^ 

children labeled ^low learners" or "retarded" assume this role for 

the six- hours- that they^are in school. Out of school 'there is littlK 

difference in how these children (and later aduTts) function in Society. 

According to Hercer,the traditional instruments used In^schools to 

assess intellectual potential and academic aQ^iievenient are Anglocentric^ 

and^the only way that a Mexican American c^hild can compete successfully 

on these in?trunignts is to become highly aceul turated*^ For. a detailed 

review of the effect of intelligence testing on SS^^S children, the ^ 

reader is referre^d to Pad1,lla and Ruiz (1 

When the lan^age differences of the SS/S child were addr^^sed, 

a number of studies relating language use to classroom learning were 

cited. Macnamara (1967) had fourxj^that when"" English-speaking children. 

in Ireland v^re instructed in Gaelic, their overall|School performance 

deteriorated. In a similar study, Macnamara (1966) found :that when ■ 

students were' given rath instruction in their weakei^ language *h their 

rnath scores de1:eriorated- Frooi these studies and similar research ' 

comparing language to school- acfjiev^ment, conclusions were drawn that 
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instruction, in a weaker "languageV En^flish, may interfere with the SS/S 

■ V ^ ' ' ' / ^ 

chllti'^ ability to learn new concepts. Educators began to argue" for 

_ itistruction i'p the mother tongue "(Andersson and Boyer, 1970), 

■^^ Recently* a new line of discourse Tia^ bfegun. to surface operrly 
in educational circles. This new 'educational philbsbphy-posits that * ' 
schools, ratlier .thian children, ^should cti^nge. Following this line of 
reasoning, schools should adopt a BL/BC curriculum $o that SS/S cj^^dren 
may .receive school instruction In their mother tongue^w?ith culturally 
relevant* materials. In addition, schools should generate positive 
attitudes among SS/S. chil dren and their families towards the acquisition 
and development of BL/BC skills,. This will'be acatfmplished, it i^ argued, 

,by[ hiring teachers knowledgeable in the langTiage ern<t value© of both^ 

\ 

the *SS/S subgroup culture "and the ion-SS/S dominant culture/ More \ ' 
than this, parej;fts of SS/S children should be encouraged to'actively 
participants in the educational processes/ ; ^. 

f The advocates of thi? new philosophy of cultural pluralism ,^^ 

in education argue t^at the familiar practice of forbiddingSS/S _ ' 

\ ' ■ ■ ' *' - ' ' . 

children to spealc Spanish In school iS culturally undemocratic. 

Further, these advocates argue that schools should not only respect 
-%\ 

languages other tlian English, but should -enrich their curriculum by . 

«^ 

introducing material relevant to cultural groups other than the 
mdjon Accordingly, a cjilturally democratic learning envlroriment 
would be a setting in whicff the child.would acquire 4<nowle^ge. about ^ 
his own and the dominant cultured The teaching techniques; wouV^ " ' 
furthermore, be based on culturally appropriate modes of learning -for 
the' child in question.^ It 1s this new approach to BL/BC e^ducation that* 
has^glven Impetus to the sogi'al and political involvement of the SS/S 
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subgroup" p|5puldtiQny<fenKinstrated in 'their "lobbying , for passage of th^e 
BI-linguarfdUMtion Act of 196^ ,artd -subsequent leaislatioh- 

Present State of Bilingual/Bicultural Eddcatiorr - ^ ' " 
^e-^^^^ ^ ^ . 

'Whi le 'the 'number of BL/BC progrsms'is growing <iue ta federal 
legislation, the topic of BL/BC education is by no means free of 
controversy. Part of, the controversy , stems from. confusion over what. 
Spols'ky (1972) summarizes as'^ducational , social, and political aims 
which produce seefningTy contradictory results/ It is trua that' BL/BC - 
education haS t>pen marketed as 'a means to pa)«mize the s ocial comReten- \ 
cies of the SS/S chi,Td--jthg ombrelTa term for everything good, , -However,. - * 
when renewing the literature, it is app'a^ent that the terms BL/BC*, ^ . ^'^^ . 
and ccirLainly BL/BC. eduqation, are gsed to express many different 
things. The inconsistent use 6f these terms will be documented jn latere * 
sections of this paper. , ^ * 

Oakobovits (1970) asserts thatjtl^Ja^^^^ no^ particular ^advantaga 

in setting arbitrary limits f^i>tfte definition of bilingaalism. He 

* ' . >< * ■ 

further asserts thai>€iriphasi s should be p'l^aced on assessjng the - » \ 



individu^V^ fenowl^edge a'nd use of her/his'two languages. However, 

;tliere t*as been tnlnimal sotJioliTiguistip r^esearch coruluoted on SS/S 

.^'-^ '. ' ' * * . ' ' • ' ■ ■ ■ , . , 

^subgrocip preschool children arjd tl^eir fafflil-ies (as will 5e denronstrated, 

in later chapters). ^Forexample* we hav'e' little inforiftatioh pertaining 

to the process of language development in ^S/S children. No*:, do* we have • 

♦ * * ' ' ' * 

much longitudinal data on language^learhjng in BL/BC program$-^fch^£"'" 

, could be us^d to define guidelines for a BL/BC^curricul um. Because of 

^he gaps in our information^ aboiit^lie cultural- and 1 inguistic' devel- 

. opni&nt of the CL/BC chiltl, researchers, such as Tairone, Swain and 
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Fathman (1975) have suggested_ educators take a more cautious approach 
to the ■inipleinentation of BL/BC pro,grams^ and Wait for morfe def,initive 
researclif results before committing themselves to .a course of action*. 
The oth^r position, however, is to learn ^^fom the successes and s"hort"- 
cxiitiings bf programs that have been in operation and to incorporate these, 
as wel^ as new information from researchers, into guidelines for 
future programs. We support the laitter-^position for several obvious 
reasons. First, the impetus necessary for lobbying for BL/BC ^ 
education was,too'lohg in coming to now seep back and wait for the 
researchers*guidel1nes fqr programs. .Second, whatever is attempted 
iript/BC programf,couTcl''not be^any less successful tfiaif^what has 
preceded .urlcler "the guise oV education, " Finally, in setting, a course/ . 

'for cultural democracy in education the mere^ use of a language other 

», . - • ... ^ 

than English. 'in the--classroom, coupled v/ith the* 1?u:l OsxjDn- of material 

^bout Mexico or Puerto Rico ,f0r^"e^tajugl£, -is as impo^tani as any 

research ^findings . ^ ' ' . . ^ 

. We have no doubt that BL/BC. skills^are an ass'^- in^ today ' s 

shrinking v\fDrld. Most countries^ with^the obviou§"^ception of th^^^ 

United States,-;.have long recogniz^d^ thi^ fact^'ind hav^ consequently , 

supported BL/BC programs. It is Interesting to obstirve how the 

vbelief in. the value, of BL/DC educatfon gave impetus to the Culver City 
, " 4^ - . ^ . 

' Project,' which was-created viithout funding by enthusiastic paretits' and , 

teachers who wanted to provide instruction in both Spanish and English ^ 

* - 

■ for -non-SS/^S. children. Yet a similar belief by soma (lexicon Americans 
•(e.g.,.Sanchez.,'1932) was unrecognized by educators, Ihus causing Kexican 
^ American chil'dren to undergo inore'tlian fo-ur deJ^^es of being isbelsd 
/^■•<3deficient" or- "different. " The obvious implication of this is that 
1 educational innovation* reform, or change requir^js that tne-advocates 
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of such reform possess a political base" TroTrr^hrtGhLlo speak. The 
SS/S, cQmm|nity has not- until recently had a political base--the necessll 

elected officials, political lobbyists; and voter awareness--from 

* It ■ " 

call ^fer educaticin reform for their children ./ We recommend 



'1f/hich tq 

J * 

- that OCD 



J b,icul,tura 



institute a policy of openly supporting preschool bilingual/ 



1 edu cation for the SS/S population . It is our belief, that with 



/ytfhe.supp'oH of OCU'the many recjommendfjttions to -follow will be more*" 

.^leasily imdlemented. We urge^ that OCD demonstrate its commitment to - 

preschoor">pilingudl/bicultural education by adequately funding program 

develQpments and research activities. The specific program, developments 

and' research activities follow in later ^sections of this. paper. 

ft is interesting to note that while BL/BC education was 

originally created as a remedial program for SS/S children, it may 

u^ll b^conie the mode of education for all children. Current trends 

in researtfi {^ee Section IV), support Leopold's (1^39) notion. that 

bilipgualism may be lintel lectually beneficial. Rex:ognizing both the 

' / ■ 

intellectual and social vajue in speaking twct >angua^es, researchers 
and ^educators alike (Bow-jr;", undated; 'John and -Horner, 1971; Pena, 1975} 
hdVe suggested that -in'the future, '.it may well J be the monolingual, 



monocultural. child who is deprived. * 



V > Current 
tttlantion at al I 



■0 



Currently BL/BC education has begun to receive widespread 
attention at ail levels--federaV, state and local. This attention 
coufiled with- some federal and state funds has given a face' lift to 
many;scho61s with 1prge enrollments of SS/S* children beiJig 
educated in BL/BC programs. Many of these programs have been identified 
^ as model programs ■ in our study of project reports and evaluations 
(please refer to Section V). It is apparent that there- is a great . 



deal of hope 'and enthusiasm inv^st^ in these programs, tj^wever, 
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[Jowen cautions us that the true test for.BL/B/ education wiof be when 
4^ bilingual education is/so- thoroughly 
accepted that politiciarys^^an no longer 
' ' ^ attract head"lTnes^by^publ icly offering their 

supports having^one their bit and redirected 
' their attention to some new^ issue of public 
* concern. ' That be the real test of bilingual, 

eoucet^ion: whether it can survive the efffects 
" " of acceptance and neglect, (p. 5) 

The second test will be whether policy makers ^nd administra- 

" - ■ - „ - 

"turs wili be able ^o separate and citify the critical issues in 



preschool bilingual education. t/enFecogn i ze the initiative that OCO 
has^iaia:nJ.n..Tco™iis^ioning thi^s state-of-the-^art review and research 
Strategy ipaper\ In accordance with the process begun by OCD, we 
recorrimend tnac OCD in conjun ction with- expe rts in presc hool bilinjuaJL/- 
Di(iul,tura1- education take a . leadership, rolp i n articu lat ing a national 
poVtc^ pertaining to^_the o bjec tives, of preschool biling ual/bicu ltU ral 
.education^ teachgi; traininc }^ curr icul um d gvelopment > and eval uative 
4?5:!^iTL4.y^l/ Only' after' these important components of preschool BL/BC 
education are crystalizQ'. vnll we be on a sound bate totegin imple- 
nienting the type of pro^jr^iii so necessary for so nian/^nildren between 
t)iG critical ages of 3 to 5 years.^. Since "the SS/S population is 
cul tural ly heterogenoous> we recp:.»i^iend that OCO.in a_rti culating tills 
natiorral pol icy recog:-ii2e t he i nLrd-.jtn d rn tercultural diversity \n ' 
the-ir sponsorship of bilingual/bicultural edifcd[tiQna1_!pragrari?s . Th i s 
diversity should^a reflected in the. pro^rii^-j design so that it 
complements the speciric cai i:ural , economic, and social c^ircumstances 

: ' . r 

of each S$/S sjbgroU;j, ' ^ ■ 
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' ' III-. ' ^ 

Impact of Bflingual/Bioultural Education on the 
Family and 'Community 

■/r 

There-are a series of questions concerning the impact of 



preschooling on the child rearing - practices of parents that must be 
addressed. These questions have most^ to do with the way SS/S [ 
children are socialized and how these socialization practices possibly ^ 
undergo change when tlie child enters preschooU Equality .important 
are questions concerning attitudes of parents tov^ard*BL/BC education. 
Here we are especially concerned with whether there a're differences^ 
in child rearing practices between parents who actively seek' to enroll 
their children in preschool programs and parei\ts yho do not* To 
provide ^ome^ background to these que^stions we will first review some 
of" the lit-erature jon the SSys rami ij; ami~tTOw-eeirta1n family variables 
relate to academic achievement/ From this,we will then pose a * 
series of questions for teachers,, administrators, and researchers, 
int^restei^ in preschool BL/BC programs . 

Fami ly Pa tterns ■ 

- % 

Traditionally, the SS/S family structure has been described 
as piternalistic, authoritarian* and extended-family oriented. It is 
typ-cally vievied as havln^j clear separation (if not rigldness) of sex 
roles^ strong'^ldyal ities and respect for paret»ts aijd ol der adult figures 

i r. * 

in the extended family and comi^iunity,^ and as abiding by strict child 
rearing practices. Moreover, SS/S, parents have been viewed by 
^educators as fatalistic and present-time oriented, with lower educatiopal 
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aspirations for their children^ (e.V> launders, 1954;Zintz, 1963; 
Manuel, 19.65). \ ' ' ' ^ ' ^ ^ 

Mexican American social scientists have taken Issue with 
these views of the Mexican American family and have argued thaji there . 
is no basis ip empirical cjata to sup()i^^t^the culjtural based reasons ' 
used to explaiji" low achievement of Mexican American stu(ients in the 
public schools (Padilla, 1972; Ilontiel , 1973). For instance; it.is 
not unusual to read^ that the Mexican American student is nat corrp^eti- 
tive, ambitious, or achieve^nent oriented because these qual i^ies have 
not been rewarded during his early childhood* Presumably wHat have . , 

been rewarded are dependence, obedience, compliance, and silence, . ^ ' 

The ch;|1d /is not active, tnobile, curious, or talkalive. It is further' 
assumed that t^etause of this early childhood tra1ning.»th.e child is 
forever expecting to have his dependency need fulfilled by the environ- 
^nt. , ^ _ . - ' 

In addition* little concern fs given to the cultural /and 
ecological variability that exists ^mong SS/S when attenpting to ^ ^ 
describe SS/S families and the'ir ch>ld reapnQ practices. The SS/S are 
compo$ed pf different mixtures of values and language 'use patterns, of 
.different socio*-economic levels, and of life sty^s that vary along the , . 
continuum of rural to urban. and from mi9rat(iry to settled {Amaro-Plotkin*.1975)» 
There are also generational differences as well as differences in 
cultural awareness that must all be taken into account when studying 
!h,e family. 

Family^Rples in Educational Achievement 

The importance of the /role ^>f the family in ttie educational 



achievement of children must be underscored. Ther^ is good evidence 
(Rosen, 1956 , ^1959)^ of a long standing nature that oarents^ - 
play a significant role in instilllifa academic achievement motiva-' 
tibn in their children- According to Rosen,, academic achievement 
Motivation is the result of two type| of* family socialization practices: 
achievement tr^irftng and indGpen;^ncl training. AchievglBe&t-^^t raining 
involves the parents setting high goa|S for their children and cdmrnuni--' 
eating to them that they e^<pect evide|ce of "high achievement. Independence 
training involves the parents encouraging self-reliance by granting- 
their children enotjgh autonotjiy to rnak^ their 'own decisions 'and to jj^ 
accept responsibility-for stJtcess or flilure. ' ' 



^ There is little research, thai! bears on thes^^two types; of 



TauiTly 'SociaTTzatiQn practices wh^n con^ij ;ler1ny SS/S\_ Ihi tr e are Qt . 
least Several studies, which clearly indicate that the first .type of 
socialization practice is to be found ih !'le^<Tcan Auierican^ homgs 



(Anderson and Johnson, 197r;' Evans and 



Anderson, "^973; Henderson ^and 



PJerritt/ 1968). There is little research of a sijin'lar nature with 
oth^r SS/S subpopulations (Padilla and |uiz, 1973). On the basis of 
available research, for instance, ;Ander^n and Johnson reject the myth 
that Mexican American parents di^ourage^^ or even de-emphasize, ^dvanced 
education for their chiVdren. What Anderson and Johnspn conclude is that 



/ 



riexican American chllfJren hn the whola 
Pvripi^fgB^Ba<; much pressure to .achieve good 




^gra^'.-jjRchool , complete high school, 
and attend colleye from |heir parents as 
their con-teiiiporaries! The>se findings 
strongly contradict |he stereotype of the 
I!e^<ican American faifflly a/^laiing little 
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emphasis on-^education* Furthermore, 
this interpretation is also borne^ 
out when one' examines the factor 
that indicates the degree to which, 
children report parental assistance * ^ 
with their school wor1<. On the 

whole there appears to be little ■ 

I' 

or ,no difference between Mexican 
American children and ^t-her , 
children with respect to this factor 
(P-300), . ' ' ^ ' 



' ^ ^ Anderson and Johnson saggest that. the "problems Mexican 

') ^ ■ - ^ * ' 

American children have in schools may be ffiore related to the fact that 
. _ .1. 

parental education ""and family socioeconomic status remain quite low 

^ ^ . even after^three generations , of residence in the United States, The' 

authors say that one of the '■most significant^findings" (pv 306) to 

y emerge is that Mexican American children have relatively less personal 

confidence in their ability to achieve acadenticalJy despite parental 

' - encouragement and high educational expectations. An obvious implication 

is that the academic performance of Mexican 'American children jnay 

be 'improved by BL/BC educational programs beginning, at 'the preschool 

- - - ^5 . ■ 

leVel which are directed towards increasing the confidence of these 
children. ^ V ^ . - - _ 

, With respect to the second socialization variable (i.e., 
Independence training) there is^some 'evidence which suggests that 
Mexican American parents are less likely to grant autoTioniy to' their 
, - . children- than are Anglo An^erica,n .parents (Eva-ns and Anderson, 1973). 

mc . ,19 
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... V 
Moreover, Evans and Anderson showed thd4: independence training 

served as a greater predictor variable of academic achievement for 

l^exican American students than for Anglo students* Evanfe and ^ 

Anderson suggest that- this finding nay reflect a basic incompatibility 

between the Mexican American family structure and .the structure of the 

cl'ass'room,. That is. in most elementary and secopdajfT^ the . , 

cHorm of independence >s reinforcedJ)y qofTfronting children wjth a , 

sequence pf classrbroMrarsks^^d experiences' designed to encourage^ 

independent behavior on the par.t of the student, Accordingly* f9r 

■v" ' ' f 

students who iiave been socialized to be somewhat indepenofent in their 
actions* achievement is greatly^ amplified in the classroom where the 4 
student-is expected to assume a great deal ol^initiative in ^in.teracting ' 
with -the teacher apd other students , ■ Finally,- Evans ^and Anders'on report 
ciata vjhich indicates that middle class Mexican -Americans proVide 
independence trainling for their children in a manner similar to Anglo * 
parents.. - ^ , " ' 

In the absence of l^arge scale investiqatii&ns of . SS/S child* 
rearing practices* we Recomm end t hat O CD encoura g e research into 
speci fic, c hi Id re ari ng pracUpe s . of SS/S parents and how these .pract ices__ ^ 
affgct the social and emotional co mp etenc ie s o f t he ch11d > These studies 
should be longitudinal in nature and should control for length of 
residence of parent^ ^n the' United^tates, family and kinship ties tof ' 
l-lexi(!;o, social class, rural versus urban backgrounds and educational level 
of parents. We ^ further rcy:or,unend that researc h be c onducted t o 

li QW ^ S fjiool ing of chi Id.r en-. al ter s child rearing, practi c es and 
;mjj^ r ■ That is, the -research shoul-d focus on t4iese 

processes btirore, durinc^, and a^fter^ ex-iosure to BL/60 schooling- The- 1. 



resea^;ch should include children and^ parents not exposed to^BL/BO 
educatipn. No information is known about the impact of schooling on 

♦ 

socialization practices in the SS/S family. For' example, it is 

' not known whether the process of acculturation {e.g., shift in the 
preference of Spanish to English^ which occurs when children enter 
school serves to alter t^ie child-parent, parent-parent, ami child- 
child interactions in the .home, thereby ,^ creating some degree of * 
acculturation in the entire family. ^Padilla and Lindholm tin press) 
for instance., in a study of chiltf bilingual ism gathered some data ■ 
which Indicate that jn.hQiTjes where Spanish 'is ttie primary mode of ^ ■ 
communication of the parents., school aged children prefer English 
when addressing .younger siblings and they become the language^ models 
fdr their monolingual Spanish-^^^peakjng younger siblings- ^However, no 

*o.ne has ^investigated this process syS,tem5tical ly- 

In line vfith thi5 same discussion is the need to s^tudy 
the expectations ^that SS/S parents ha.ve toward the school in. the socia- 
lization of theiV children. For instance*. Steward and Steward .(1973;, 
1574) in informal data collected about the mother^ perceptions of them- 
selves as^, teachers report that Mexican American Jjo^thers perceived their 
roles as motliers, not teachers, and that teacher^ were to be- found In 
the school. Further, Steward and Steward report that ilexican mothers 
were more concerned about their child's behavior in School than Chinese 

.or Anglo mothers who were more preoccupied with what their children 
learned. Thus, we reco j iynend -research that examines the role parents 
expect themselves and their children to assume toward teachers and- . ^ 
sc li p pl i ng. It seems essential that the expectations of parents ^nd 
teachers mesH^with each other if the child is to succeed in the school. 

^ In the absence of formal empirical evidence ,^ there is some indication 
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that parents and teachers have different, and j)ossibly incompatible, 
role expectat^ns which conflict and jjat^r fere with tRe academic 
success of children (Getzels, 1974), These data seem partictrlarly 
important to us in the planning of preschool programs which 'wil 1 meet 
the bilingual and bicultiSral needs of SS/S children. ^ 

Family , a nd Comnnanity Attitudies^oward Bilinqual/8icu.ltural Education 

As important as the socialization practices of SS/S^parents 
is the attitude that parents^ have toward the BL/8C education of their , ^ 
children. The logic of this obviously is that if parents view BL/BC 
Education positively then this attitude' will be communicated to^ their 
rhilflrpn.who in tnrn will ^rinpf a <;iiTiilar ^.fituriinal disposition. 

r_ r \ 

There is son^e basis for belief that if BL/BC educational program personnel 
encourage parental involvement in the pl^nnin^ and teaching activities 
of thelprograms then parents and children alike come to view these 
programs positively. (This point is more full^^ discussed^in the section 
on. language differene^s in section four), 

Attitude measurements obtained in the St. Lambert project 
(Lambert af»d Tucker, 1972) indicate a niore liberal* acc^tant outlook 
among the experimental children toward both English and French, floreo.ver, 
the experimental subjects persistently described themselves inpositive 
self concept terms at all grade levels. Parents of the ejifiirimental 
children expressed enthusiasm ahd a strong preference for conti,nuin;( 
the experiment and providing a pregula/ home-school language swl^c 
opportunity, for successive groups 6f children. Likewise,the teachers 
were in strong agreement with the goa-ls of the French/English^program, 




In a study by Riestra and Johnson (1954) there was a 
pos-itive change in attitudes after students had been involved in 
studying Spanish. The interesting ^finding in this study pertained 
to the influence that television and audio-tapes had on the increase 
in positive attitudes. It would appear that multi-media could" be 
used ds a very effective tool in th6 creation of sensitivity and 
understanding of other cultures. ' , 

In Cohen's (in press) description of the Redwood City 
^bilingual program for HA children there were- definite attitude changes 
among the children involved in the project. The children viewed their 
own culture raore'TJOsitively,and their school attendance and attitudes 
toward school were, both greatly improved. * , 

Cohen also surveyed the parents of^the children and found 
that the palrents^wegtre vety positive in their feelings toviard tire 
BL/BC program. They s'tressed their desires for Spanish instruction in 
jrder to preserve their langua^ge and thei^r cul ture. .They also felt ^ 
that if their childreo were bilingual, it' v/ould be easier for them 
'to obtain jobs and those jobs would be of a more profession*! nature. 
Itpanish language maintenance was also believed to influence the thought 
' and behaviors of their children who would consequently^remain true 
rlexlcan Americans, \ ' 

Trasure-Smith, Lambert and Tayl or ( 1^75) looked at parental 
attitudes toward bil^iriguolism and found thaj: Canadian parents valued 
tlie .learning experience for their children because they felt it 
increased the occupational and educational avenues that mu}<i be 
available for their children. The study also pointed to the. intricacies 
of learning a second Ta^^guage which involves more than the development 
of a linguistic skill , but instead encompasses a complex social 

23 
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conmtment. There is a great -need according to the authors, for the - 
development of a more comprehensive social-psychologiral model to . 
look at'attitudes toward BL/6C education* 

Attitudes of SS/S parents whose, children are' ejnrolled in the 
Saiita ^arbara" BL/BC' program seem ta bear out many of the studies 
»;eviewed above. In discussions wi*th a group of the parents, the same 
attitudes noted by Cohen^ and Lambert and his associates were expressed . 
by the parents. These parents were enthusiastic about the .project 
and felt that they were contributing to their chi]d's intellectual 
growth and development as well as receiving 'educational opportunities 
tneusel ves . ■ r - - - * 

. On the basis of the above review of parental attitutJes 

- — - 1 

toward BLAtiC education, we recommend c o ntAnued study__o_f par gn tal 

attitudes and expectatio ns p ri or to,^ d urinq> and /oTlowing ti ieir ^ 

cni ldre n's exposuif^ to BL/BC sciiool ing . JrK^ur estimation not enoljgh 

is yet known of how attitudes interact with parental expectations of 

BL/BC schSol ing,.or hovi parental attitudes can be made more favorable - 

by^projjrau personnel . Furtrier^' we recommend th a t pa refn_ 1;s. be assessed 

for tJ^eir atti tude s of wh _ at constitutes tlie c rit-ic al . aspects of c ultu re 

that bhey, would Vike str engthened in , the bi cultt Jiral. c omponent of ' \, 

pro g rdms and that thes_e c ul tu raV gr^pgcts 'be incorporated i nto the 

ckCd^yiilDk we will discuss in a later section of this paper, the 

biculiiural component is in need of much greater specificatio^i and 

it would be of extreme importance to know how parents viewed btculturality 

and what tliey thougnt had to be. communicated to children In order to 

pY^eserve the culture of ^the home. \ 

p 

Along this same line, it seems to. us important to know how 
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^the community perceives preschool BL/BC .education. Since most of the 
preschool BL/BC programs dther than Head Start have (Ortjy recently arr^jved 
on the educational scene; it is difficult to determine what the community 
attitudes are towards these programs. It is*possib>e; however* to look 
at researc+i on. Head Start prograJiis a:n"d to infer what Impact tnese 
programs may have on the parents and community, ^ ^ 

Certainly one of the greatest contributions of Head Start 
ha5 been to increase parental involvement by including paren^ts as ' * . 

"■ - / ' ■ ^ ■ . ^ 

aides, tetchers, advi-sory members, and program directors With „ this 

* * " . *- . ' * 

involvement parents have cbme to real^ize thaft they can Influence and 
^affect those educational institutions which directly shape their 
children's social competence* intellectual development, and occupational 
future.' Accordingly, we r eco^nrrien d that researc h b e directed at \^ 
d eterniihinq t h e rancje-of community attitudes and expectations, toward 
bil jngual/bi^cultu rdV^edu cation as v^ye^^ as increasing the community's 
-ro l e In setting ed ucational policy . Further^ attitudes need to be 
^ surveyed on a continuous basis , especially in those communities where 
there is .upward mobility and in-migration. - Special' care should be 

taken to assess language' patterns i!| the home and community at large ^ 

■ . ' " ' f 

as well as determine wiiether families are recent arrivals 1n the 

, United States, U e further recommend that on t h e basis of infopnation ^ ^ 

gathef^ed that D CU pro mote .the dev^ of m _ecjiani_sms_ f or facilita-. 

U n^_a renta l, and co.munity ■p o1icy it;akinc) inv olvemen t so as fco guarantee 

the^tive educ ational , advocacy a rid imp _ac t/of parents, and other community 

It fs our belief that only when such advocacy appears, 

will true BL/BC education at all levels and for all children become ' 

a reality. The long range impact of these programs should also be 

id. 

assessed for^the?ir effectiveness on the academic and social success 



, 0-& SS/S children in public schools. Furtheri the leadership role 
^that^^rents play in school related ^affairs should be^included i^n 
: "^ki^ research. ' ^ / 

Fin^l*is tKBre is n© available information -which relates 
Vw-cU^ctly to the *ef fects .that attitudes of peers and siblrngs have ^6 n 
* ^ the 3 - 5 year old child involved in a preschool BL/BC program. 

it - 

' There is research that indicates that j^es9hool chil.dren depend more 

on their parents' and siblings as role niodels ajid that this becoriies 

weaker with entry into school ,^while a value oe peer opinion'becomes 

increasingly stronger* The extent to which this same pattern develops 

in SS/S children is not known. We can speculate that the influence 

of the family may be greater tha^n that of peers for a longer period of 

. ----^ r- -- . - 
time because of this stronger family effect . On the basis of this 

♦ 

, we can- further speculate that familial ties are juore ^important variayes 
shaping tke attitudes of children toward BL/BCi $m, ^special ly wjth 
» children from 3 to 5 years of age. What is needed, however, is 

confirmatory data which bears on the importance of parents and siblings 
asVole models in^ithe language and cultural development of young child- 
ren. Accordingly* w e^ further . recommend t hat OCD., encourage research 
dn , those socializatio n variables which affec t^ promot e and m a intain^ the 
CiLLtiLCal, .3nd_ self-attributed et hhic id entity of children. . 

-in sum, patterns of parent-child and child-child interactions 
in SS/'S families are- in need of study, especially on how these pattern 
change vnth school |contact. This' research needs to be conducted on 
'^attitudes toward BL/BCism and BL/BC educatior* for children, their 
siblings and parents^ peers* .^ind the community at large. Only when such 
studies are conducted will we be aole to specify the conditions that 
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*■ t' 
facititate BL/BC development-.-. Furthermore, such studies should 

provide' information oti the total social and emotional development 

of children. <f . 
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IV.- ; . 

tangyage Development in the Bilingual Chll^ 



Researchers Have debated at length the issue of what- cons- ^ 
ti tutes bi Ungual ism. . We ^tre not concerned with the- issue of defining 

bilingualism per se in this paper* but rather with recognizing th& 

J - - 

development of BL potential in SSiS pfeSchool jchildren. By BL potential 

we tnean the potential for developing skills in two languages. We may 

identify this potenital in the child who speaks only Spanish yet enters 

ar BL/BC preschooK BL, potential may likei^ise describe the J5S/S child 

wlt^ speaks Spanish at fiome and 'English at schoo]. Similarly, a child 

hhu sijedks pre.dominanfly English, but understands some Spanish, also 

htTs BL potential. In sum, a child has BL potential if.s/he is within 

an environment where there is an opportunity to develop productive or 

receptive skiUs in two languages. In this section we ^ill explore 

the laVguage" development of children with BL potential, paying 

particular attention to generalizable similarities and. differences in 
/ ^ - 

the process £f acquiring BL skills, and highlighting needs for- 
further rese^arch in BLism that has application to BL education. We ^ 
will further examine the relationship between BLism and BCism- 

-SijlUJ arities in Lancjuag e Le arn i n g^ 

We know from experimental and observational studies that 
children can and. do learn languages under a variety of conditions. 



We also know that languiage acquisition proceeds in a similar manner 
for learners, whether they are acquiring skills In two languages 
simultaneously or sequentially. We kpow that the linguistic process ^ 
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is ruie-governed* so that at any particular stage in the.child*s 

developnisnt* we should be able to roughly describe the rules the 

child uses to organize hi^speech. 

These statements are supported by evidence from researchers 

who have looked at bilingual development. Hatch (1974), for example, 

studied the language development of over 40 children acquiring, English 

as one of their two languages.. These children were at varioys stages 

* 

in their acquisition of BL skills, and represented a wide range of 
■ language backgrounds and cultures. Some were Japanese^Ainerican* 
some were SS/S and others were Chinese-American. What is most intriguing 

7 / 

Ms that all of thesfe children developed English language skills in " 
similar nianner, that is, similar developmental sequences occurred in 
their acquisition of English regardless cff the child's language 

preference or language background. Data co^l^cted by Padilla and 

. ^ ■ " - ^ 

Liebman (1975) and Padilla and Lindholm (in press) on the simultaneous 
development of Spanish and English -among .preschoal Mexican American 
child geiieraTly concur with Hatch's findings, where comparisons can be 
made. 

Padilla an^ his associates extend the similarities argume 
by suggesting that children with^BL potential" learn to differentiate 
-bet\i;een their two language systerns at a very early age. Children 
-acquire rules and vocabulary items in their two languages almost 
simultianeously and when they mix languages, word order is preserved 
while forms do not overlap in meaning. They also found that children 




^usually start to favor Qjie language over the other, and suggest that 
this preference may reflect language input variables. In general, 
the Padilla and Liebman 'and the Padilla and Undhalm studies demonstrate 
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that tiic acquisition 'of BLism oroceeds ,in 'Tiiuch the" same manner as 

the ^cquisition^f a single lartjuage. Their conclusions draw support 

from similar^findings by Swain (1972), Leopold (1939; 1947;*T949a; 1949b), 

Konjat (1913) and Fantini (1974), all of whom have conducted longitudinal 

Studies on bilingual cTiildren.^ 

Further evidence of similarities .among learners comes from 

experimental studies conducted by Larson-Freeman (1975), fathman (1975) 

.and Uulay and Burt (1974)* Tfiese researchers ranked the tirdeV of 

' ' / 

acquisition of ^rjrdnmatical * markers in <the speech of second language^ 
learners coj-iin^ froiii a variety of language backgrounds. Similar 
Gev^lopiiiental orders across all learn^ers for many gramfnatical , markers 
were foiind. If language learning proceeds in a similar deve1opmenta*1 
pattern, j^/'i inuo to know what this general sequence looks like for 
tau S:>/S child batv/een the ages of 3 and 5, ^ ^ ^ ^ 

kwou that similarities exist in language learnijng, 
. v;e\c;u^ft>t know the specifics of Spanish-^cnglish BLisni in children from 
'3 to b ycars'old. A s Ot 73 t^ no longitudinal studies have ^een conducted 
\r\^A Vki-^ o^^e fjrujp, although^ diss9rtatior^Te^ei^cc^I^by^ 



^,/:.»r:iOMtil conij.junication)' apf>ears promising for the future,-.. The need 
for icii^.-voTU o;>:>ervational Studies can not be &vereTi?)hasi2ed, as 
r"ost;<irCii riKdinci\i should provide guidelines for. the development of a 
Wl/uC lulriC\J^um as well as realistic long and short term goals for" 
liL/BC cciucdcion in general. - Ws rscotiimend that OCO fund both longitu- 



Jinal and gxperiiii'intal research fo r tha purpose of -gathering comp r^hen- 
:>iv^j_data on the langua^e deyelopri^^^o S S/S c h ild. . 

Researchers have attempted to explain why there are notable 
^irailarities-differences in language development by analyzitig various 
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linguistic, semantic, cognitive and affective variables. They have 
analyzed the effects of input to the learner--that is, the language 
addressed to him in conversation. They have analyzed the relationship 
j^etwltn language form and language function in the developnisntal 
process. They have considered individual (differences in learning 
style, and finally, they have examined the importance of affective . 
variables ^n language learning. We Will ^i^port the major findihgs in 
all of these areas as they contribute to our overall understanding of 
the language learning process. When appf6priate, we will make 

■ ' ■ ' } ■ * 

jrecommendations for further research. X 



' ' L anguage Input Variable s ^ " , 

* . ' ■ . 

Tiatch (1974) /Dund that she c^iuld account for the child's 
acquisition of sortie language peitterns on the basis of the frequenQy 
With which^ the pattern occurred in the languap input to the child. 
Wagner-Gough (1975), Larson-Freenrian (1975) and Boyd (1975_) also suggest 'that 
language input'to the child "is ^ii^rtant to consider when trying to 
explain language^ rule formation,-. Padilla and Liebman (1975) further 
noted the significance of language, tnput and its relationship to 
language selection in- the SS/S BL/BC children they studied- The^ found 
for example, that they were able to increase the" amount of Spanish 
. used (relative to English) in the children's speech samples simply 

by having the child'.s mother speak onl? Spanish to her/him one hour ^ 
prior to the recording session. Well-documented research by Hymes \ 

09C7}, and Fishinan (]9C5) show how the practice of language switching 

t . ■ ■■ 

and mixing is a response to language input from the community- 
' ^ , Boyd (1975)' has analyzed the effects of language input 
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in classroom speech. In ber study of The Culver City Spanish 
Immersion program {Los Aogeles, Ca.lifornia) for English-speakiog 
children* Boyd found that the teacher's language was characterized by 
^present tense verbs, commands,, routine expressions and repet'ffion of 
th^' materials being taught. The. students' likewise, used many present 
tense and comn)aThL forms fn theii^ speech. The teacher used relatively 
few past tense forms, and produced al^most "no utterances in the 
future, past perfect or subjunctive forms,- Boyd folind that the in- ^ 
frequent use of these forms in the teacher's language resulted the ' 

^ absence of many of these same fontis 1n the learner's -speech, 

Boyd concluded that classroom lang^uage alonB mAy not be 
sufficient to provide "varied conditions for the acquisition of native- 
like BL/BC skills. [For supporting evidence, see Lambert ( 19?5)j ] 
These findings are particularly relefa^nt to BL children whose primary 
model for one of their languages is the classroom teacher, Whlle^we 
have discussed similaritie? in strategy and language product* we need 
. to know how BL/BC programs may hinder or fac iHtate* language growth in 
the development of BjL skills, especially when it is the case that the 
teacher is the primary model for one of thte languages. Ke need to 
know whether the language environment of the classroom can be mahipu* 
lated in any way to facilitate. language learning: -We need information on 

> classroom language and its effects on the language development of preschool 
children in BL/BC programs. We recon^mend that OCD fund language research 
conducted within existing bilingual/bicultural preschool programs, 
examihing the effects of bilingual ed ucation on langua ge growth and 
hidintenance. 
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Uisc pufse i n Language Learning - 

The logical extension of an Input-output analysis pertains * 
^ ^ . ^" ■ 

to the -discourse between the SS/S child and hjs mother, his iteacher ^ 

and his- peers. The field of discourse analysis Is" wide open for 

■* -•—•^ 
' resedfrch. Sinclair and Coulthard (1975) have asseVted that the basic 

unit of Interaction is not the single utterance* but- rather. the 

exchange/ The child learns from her/his conversations with their 

hwther,, tedcher*K)r peers when to remain si^lent> when tp initiate 

conversations and whefTtDM^witch language codes. Futhernbre, s/he ^ 

-"learns how to draw inferences, what topic to^ address in the speech 

of otherij, how to summarize and how to present her/his own ideas, Some> 

of our knowledge about communication patterns have particular relevance 

to BL/BC^ educ'atioii. For example', Sinclair- and Coutthard "(1975), Peiirce 

..(1973) and CouUhar^d and Ashby (fol^^thcoming) have made the interesting 

observation that discourse progresses mainly by question-answer sequences. 

in tiie classroom. However, qther researchers XSacks7 Sacks , Scheyloff , 

and Jafcks'Sn (1974)] demonstrate that this is not what actually happens 

■ . - * 

In ordinary conversation. These findings lend support to claims that 

classroom language may provide the child wi_thL 1 imited language 

experiences if the teacher does not use varied langua-ge^atterns in 

her/his speech. Once again, ..BLIsm and language use ifTthe classroom 

needs further research. 

^ ' " - ' " ■ f.^ 

Where researchers have, looked at the discourse between 

children an/i adults, tj>ey have found that adults use a number of Various 
teaching strategies. Som of these strategies appear in- the form/of ■ 
K:outine questions and language patterns. As teenan (personal communi- 
cation) has suggested* the ciilld is often guided through the 
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conuT^unication process by the adiilt who helps the child develop 
her/his thoughts. Hatch and Wagner-Gough (1975) have found that 
the aduU's (^^eech to the child may form its own developmental sequence 
as thG a<Jlult conJciously or unconsciously filters her/his speech to the 
"child. In additiO!u dciuH-child conversations usually refer to* 
envirunmenial ^timuli^'that can be seen or manipulated by the young child, 
■-Je need to continue the research m_tJie field of tiiscourse scratsgl^s^ 
especially as it pertains to adult-child convecsaVinns in a natural ^ 
^onvlrutuiont.. The knowledge of these strategies may be of. value to 
tj^e tsachc* in a BL/SC preschuQl program, (See Section III on sociaT-i-za- 
tiun and attitudes)^j^T[Ti"^dition> we^ must analyze cunversations » 
beUeen peers to determine tW nature of chi ld-child discourse and 
to find the various strategies children may use to teach and learn 
from ony another^ {Refer to Section III). Me recotnmend ^that OCD 
tyj] A PlQjj ects whic h will exam i ne aduU-chj ld and chi,ld- chiT^ discourse 
patterns to ,df: ternnne if conversati o nal patterns may differ in each 
of these dyad situatio ns and how the child le a rns linguistic and 
SGhianttc concepts i n the a rt of discou r s e. 

Besides examining teaching-learning strategies In a discourse 
analysis, one must also examine how language structures' function in the 
child's speech. For example. Hatch and IJagner^Gough {1&75) found- that 
language learners may acquire and use -jng (a progressive marker) 
early, although they do not liearn the full function of this form until 
much, later in their language development," The reason for this may be 
that the young learner only understands llinitejd semantic relationships; 
It may also be *diie to the fact that this form does ha several semantic 
functions in adult speech which may be too subtle for the young learner 
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to perceive. We need to explore in mucfr greajbfir detail the relation- 
ship between language function and languagelrorm: which functions 
appear first for certain forms and which are acquired later? 
In addition, we need to analyse linguistic and semantic 

i • f> 

I 

complexity for the SS/S preschool child to determine which tasks 
will generally be s^antically easier or more difficult for her/him 
to perform. This study should be longitudinal , Ultimately, such 
findings should be applied to a BL/BC curriculu|n. We recomftiend that 
pCD release funds for language research designed to exptore the 
relatipnshij) between form and function in language learning in 

rldren of bilingual potential s \ ^ ^ 

Language - Processing Strategies > ; . " 

\ 

How does a child snft^^^through language data and select 
those forms that are 1 inguistical Ij/ easy and most useful to him in 
speech? It has be^n^suggested t^at the learner iises a sipt of cognitive 
and perceptual strategies to attend to certain features of lijnguistic 
and semsiritic markers. These^ strategies are in turn checked by his own 
linguistic and cognitive maturity. Hatch (1974) insecond language 
research and Slobin (1973) in first language research have outlined 
some of the ways these strategies operate. In brief they are 

1. Perceptual saliericy of a forml^orms which are easiest 

to perceive in the stream of speech because they receive 
stress, come at the ends of words or have salient 
phonological properties will be learned first, 

2. Number of formS"the> learner will begin with one^form 
.and use it to mark oner function. Then s/he will add 
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Others in coicrect ways (generalization)* will 
overgeneralize* and then use the forms in variation. 
Finally s/he will sort out the. correct use of each pf 
the forums. ' . . 

.3.* Number of functions—if a form has only one funptidn* ' 
i it^^touVd be easy to learn; if it has many and if forms 
/ / overlap, in function , it ^fl/ill beMnore difficult* 

/ 



Importance tb com/iTUnication — if a form^ is not crucial 
for communication* it will not appear in the initial * 
stages of acquisition. . • " 

5; Any combination of the variables 1 througtr 4 will make 
the task more or less easy. 

While it is true that not all children use all- of these 

r 

■ \ . , 

Strategies all of the time* these operating principTes are useful 

i> * 

in explaining why some forms emerge early^nd why some appear late. 
However, at this stage of language research we are not able to 
predict" which .forms will usually appear first or w!iy. This is 

' ' ' s 

largely, du(} to pur lack of information about the relationship between 
cognitive strategies and language growth. We need to continue 
researching the relationship between linguistic and cognitive process- ^ 
Ing strategies and in the language development of the preschool SS/S 

child. We,,,,re.c o;,mi en d tha t> OCD release funds f g r resnaarch.in language 

* f- * - ' ^ 

firgcesslng strategies in the SS / S p reschool child > This research should 

ultimately tiein with curriculum development and teaching strategy. 

Applied Research in Bilingual/Bicultura> Education 

At this point any teacher may well be protesting "How 
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should I relate all of this irtfonflation to a BL/BC preschool program?'' 
Her/his question is important. We can nofmake many definitive 
Statements without further research* but we can offer some suggestions 
for using some of the research findings that we have in a BL/BC^ 
program. / ' . ' 

For example* a preschool teacher will .want to include a 
variety of lan^juage activities in the class that will provide, occasion 
for her/him and the students to use varied speech patterns, S/he ; 
may Wdnt to increase the frequency of past. tense forms by telling ^ 
stories to the children in the past tenserv^^ s/he may try to incorj^orate 
iGsti ques tion-ranswer sequences into her teaching to eficourayB-TKjre 
student 'ini tiaced speech in the class. S/he may also want to take^the 

t -it 

children on fiol^j trips where they^rmy experience mre language* f^rms 
«iud language models. ^ 

By becoming acquainted with the general d^velopi^ntal_ 
!finf;rja5c? sfjquoncGS and language learning strategies* t|je teacher will 
ac ]eix^t be a^are of what to anticnpate in the langauge develOpiiient — 
of tiie child, rhe teachar wifl^ for example* anticipate questions with 
rising intonation prior tO' ijuastions v^ith subject-verb inver^^ijons^ - 
S/he I'l'i ^ I anticipate what/que and where/ do nd e tjuestions before why/ 
po rfjue afiJ tmVcJE:i>i questions'. [Refer to Padiild and Lindholir? (in press)]* 
In oJ..*citin, s/!m.\.i11 want to accend to tne function of these forms 
in tn^ child's speech. The taadier will^ understand that cliilclren 
usually require time to sort out the oronoun systein of each lariguage 

as v/ell as tlie forms of.tq^J^e and estjr/ser. In*sunri*' s/tie will have 

. f - ; ^ ; ' — . ^ 

a better understanding of the rianncr in which language is learned. 
tJlth this awareness tlie teacher should be able to develop and evaluate 
naterials v^hich are compatible with the chitd^ level of language 
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While the language learner seems to attend to and acquire 

certain linguistic patterns before others in her/hi^speech, this 

does not necessarily mean that the teacher should try to simplify 

ner/his speech in order to m^tch it vnth the learner's own production. 

Haybe it is important for the learner to be exposed to some of thfe 

■ potential of language while" sijnultaneously^baing given the chance to listen, 

ignorej*test rules, sort throqgh dat^, delete, learn, overgeneral ize 

and relearo language forms,. This It seems, is certainly on§ majer 

aiivdiiftage of preschool BL^C ^rogranis, They^can serve as testing 

grounds for the learner's speech. ■ ' . 

Teachers, however, should not make the mistake of judging 

what a learner knows sc4^1y on the basis of her/his own speech 

production. Studies Iiave^shovjn that it is important to know about 

the.child^s comprehension of language in the assessment of her/his 

language abilities. Clearly, we need to Inform the educators in 

preschool . BL/BC prograns of the important gains made in language 

research and of the possible ways language research can -be apolied to 

■ 1 ■ 

t 13L/BC edacation. We recomm end that OCD cr eat e a lia son between researchers 

and educators by disse mi nat ing info r mation in langu age research to 

prescho ol s in a us able fo rm. We f urther r ecommend that OCD prov ide 

■ AS.sJstanc_e based pn__re_s ults to implentent m ore operative 

. _ - , ^ _^ ^ . . _ ^ 

goals for pres c nool b| ling ual/bicu l t ur^ ^ ^ ^ educa tion . 

Di^fferences in Lamjudgs Learning 

Although we have discussed the similarities between children 
in their language development it is equally important that we attend 

38 
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to the differences in -this developivient. Th^ teacher in the BL/BC 

classroom_will also need to be aware of these differences in order 

to be more* sensitive to the speech patterns and learning strategics ,| 

■of her individual, students. For example, there is^ a noticeable diff- 
erence in children's language learning atyTes. Some learners, according 
to Hatch' (1974), acquire language>1n what appears to be a very systematic 
rule-governed process. They form language rules and consistently 
apply them when organizing their production data. At any point in ^ 
tneir development, it is relatively easy for the researcher to describe 
these t\iles. Hatch calls such learners rule formers. 

there are. children, however, who are more eclectic in their 
approiich to language learning. "They s^eem to sweep everything they 
hear into their speecf^wfth no apparent order and sort the rules out 
later. They defy researchers* attempts to describe their own rules 
in any terms, other than, "free variation." These' learners are .referred 
to by Hatch data gatherers. 

-1 While their strategies radically differ, t|Oth data gatherers ^ 

..and rule formers do learn the rules of language. It may be that the 
data gatherer is prono to try out new fqms verbally in order to hear 
them and to establish semantic parameters for their use in his speech. 
It is also possible that many patterns the learner uses in free 

4 

variation serve as fillers until s/he learns the appropriate linguistic 
form for^the concept. There are other explanations that could be 

L 

offered. It is quite possible, too, that language learning style is 
just another way we have of talking about cognitive style. 

< Krashen (personal commuriicdtion). clairtts that learning strategies 
liiay change with age. He has suggested tliat children acquire language 
by trying to match their speech with the language in their environment 



and learn, best when allowed to use their own individual cognitive , 
devices and strategies in a new language environment. Past the age 
of puberty, Krashen suggests, language is objectified. Therefore, 
the ojder learneir^ rel ies more heavily on formal rules to organize -he^r/ 
his language. Thus, we my infer that attempts to teach the young 
child a language will not be "met With mtich^ success. 'We need to » * 
determine if language teaching produces any significant effects on 
the language learning process. To date the' relationship between 
language teaching and language learning has not been adequately 

■* 

researched . ■ 

Besides differences in learning stv^ategies, ^there exists 

differences in the .rate in which children learn languages. Children 

■ ■ 

vary tremendously in, the rate they acquiVe language. Therefore, it is 

impossible to talk about wh^t .a BL/BC chi]d shoufd know tjy Ahe\age of fi 

in either Spanish or English', . Norm setting is made even more 

difficult by. the fact thatj^e have no longitudihal studies on the 5S/S 

preschool child. However, we do have sufficier^t data (Brown* 1973; 

Match, 1970) on English-spea'King'children which show that by the age 

of .4 or 5, the monolingual child has nat mastered many of the complex 

structures of the^ English language and is u;i'able to make, some of the 

finer discriminations be^we^n language patterns. This research be&rs 

directly on BL/BC education for-the SS/S child. We can infar from" 

the research on nronolingual children that SS/S Children with BL/BC. ^ 

* 1 ■ ■ 

potential will h^ve accumulated an ir^ressive amount of language 
skills by the end of their BL/BC preschooling. However, they still 
will not have mastered either of their two slanguages. If we strongly 
believe in the value arrd importance of BL/BCIsm, we need to establish 
' greater comtinuity between BL/BC preschool .programs and'.'e')en)entary 
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school s . IJe recofimend that OCD ensure bi1ingua1/bicu1tura1 development 
by insisting on bilinqual/bicultural educational continuity betweeh 
preschool and elementary school - 

One.a<jditional topic relevant to our discussion of language 
learning is that of affective variables, Schumann (in press) has 
sugg^ested that these may play a greater role in determining "overall 
success in language development than variables associated with language 
aptitude. For example, the learner's attitude towards speakers of 
the target language ca)/ either enhance or inhibit language development. 
These attitude^^are/haped and modified by' the disposition of her/his 
parents* siblings and peers towards tt^e target language, (See Section III), 
The learner's attitudes may also be ir^fluenced by the teacher's attitudes 
towards both the learner and the target language, (See Section II),. 
Thus* an analysis of the learner's attitudes—feaiSard the target language 
and her/his motivation for learning that "language may be crucial to our 
understanding of the complexities of language development. This research 
should include a control where'$S/S children arid parents are not in 
cont*et with non-SS/S children and parents. 

Gardner and Lambert (.1972) have suggested that W6 can expect 
to. find differences in learning proficiency amoT\g learners based on 
their motivation to learn the language. They assert that proficiency 
in a second language is dependent on the learner's desire to become 
a member of that ethnol inguistic group. It is an integrative 
motivation (desire to learn more about tfie culture) rather than an ^ 
instrumental motivation (desire to learn'the language for practical 
reasons) that resulJts in better succes^s in acquiring BL/BC skills. 
If this is true, we must find out whether children and parents in 
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pL/BC preschools develop Jj^Uegrative motivation. ^We also need to know 
whether preschool personnel encourage both BL and 6C integrative 

niotivation. Studies should be conducted to compare the attitude and 

♦ , ^ - 

motivation of the preschool child who enters a ranolingual (English- 
speaking) elementary school and the child who attends a BL/BC elen^ntary 
school; A further jquestion might be whether attitudes and motivation 
change in the SS/S chiTd and parents by increased contact with either, 
juOnolinguaV Spanish.or unylish children and adults. Vie_ re c pm fti end t ha t 

res earch wUh children> parents^ sibli ngs ,. p eers> _ and 
tudcnors on attitudes toward education and how these attitudes 

§1L^5. tlis^ motivatio nal sty le of the preschool ch il d with BL p oto ntiql . ^ 
This research should be conducted with populations that are composed 
of both SS/S and non-SS/S'children and parents. R<?5earch ort attitudes 
and Motivation in BL is .ijnportant because of tha conflicting argument 
presented by Macnamara (1973) who states that the importance of in- 
tegrative motivation for language^learning may be overemphasized in the 
liicerature. , ' * ^ 

have mad? the claim that language, is learned i% much 
the same manner by at! children. Wa have suggested that- frequency ^ 
of a form, combined mth its semantic function* its saliency and 
linguistic complexity are important determinants of acquisition. A' 
form that is relatively easy to produce will be le'arned faster than 
one which is mre difficult. A form^hose semantic function is cl^^ar 
-to the child will be learned faster than the form whose meaning is ' 
ambiguous.' AM of these linguistic and semantic features are subject 
to the personality of the learner ?nd her/his learning style/be s/he a 
data gatherer or a rul-e former, a vertjaV learner or a silent learner, 
They are furtlifer modified by environmcivcal factors which sh'ape 
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attitude and motivation for learning any language. 

.At- n 

There are two. additional points especially relevant to . 
the SS/S child, rAs-Lambert (1968) asserts, if two languages are 
available in the home, it would be unfortunate not to capitalize on 
th^ possibility that both languages can be stabilized early, that is, * 
the young child can comfortably learn both languages in childhood. 
While Ervin-Tripp "(1968 ) agrees with Lambert, she adds that part of - 
the issue of tilingualism is how much societal maintenance there will 
be for the two languages. We believe that'not all children learn two 
languages easily. . The reasons for this] we believe, relate more 
directly to affective variables-^-social support jor non-support, peer 
atfi tudes, ' teacher attitudes, -cbmrnunity .attitudes, parental attitudes 
and motivation--^than to any inherent difficulty in learning- the 
linguistic and conversational rules of two langauge syitams. Since 
educational institutions, are dynamic socializing forcesi* it is iniportant 

^ . ' ■ ■ 

that BL/BC progrart^s be developed within communities which want to 

"1 

maintain bilingual skijls. In accordance with this, BL/BC communities 
mu'st have access to information about bilingualism, hdj^it develops 
and how it is maintained. Information presented through the media 
mayCjoaci to vnscr decisions in regards to .BL/BC educatiop, Avvareness 
of what BLism is, ht)W it develops and what, it can do for a child may 
spur communities to request BL/BC programs for their schools arid 
to 5upport tho^^c which' have been developed, therein lies thg hope^ 
for the continudtion of sucK programs arid thart^in .lies the responsibility 
of OCD. We recommend t hat p CD a s sume the responsi bi lity of dis s eminating 

educators . 
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Bil ihq ual ism a nd Personal it y formatioii * . 

Little is known about the social-emotional adjustment of 
BL/BC people. The popular consensus about the effects of early BLisiii 
on personality integration and emotional adjustment is that the BL 
experience is detrimental. The literature suggests that the young 
BL does not function well as an older child or adult, and that s/he 
is especially subject to failures in conflict resolution characterized 
by a symptomatology for what is loosely called "aliwation" or "anomie,' 
but as Diebold (19.68) has pointed out v;hen this literature is examined 
one coonon etiological theme emerges : ' ^ 

This is basically a crisis in social and personal Identity 
engendered by antagonistic acculturative pressures direc^ted 
on a bicultural community^by a sociologically dominant ^ 
monolingual ^i^ociety within which the bicultural community 
is stigmatized as socially. inferior, and to which its 
bilingualism (historically viewed) is itself an assimilative 
response, (P. I 239), 
There is much tha'j would justify the clalm^that the etiological theme 
described by Uiebold is especially appropriate for the SS/S in the 
— Btt4%€d States (see Padilla and Ruiz, 1973). ^ ^ 

r 

We have in other sections of this paper discussed the 
lack of a clear definition of what constitutes BCism and the develop- 
ment of BC skills. Wc have also indicated the near absence of ISLABC 
educational' objectives and curriculum materials for enhancing BCism * 
In preschool agod children. All of'^this, coupled with a lack of clear 
research findings on the personality formation of BL/BC preschool 

children^ suygest^ to us that researchers and educators alike must 
^. ^ / 
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devote more of their attention to the BC component in the preschool 
program if w& are to ensure the social-emotiondV competency of SS/S 
children enrolled in BL/^C educahtional progi^ams. Accordingly, we 
recommend^ that OCD solici\^.and support research pertaining to the 

social-emotional effects of bicul turalism oh preschool aged children . 

— [ [ \ " ^ \ ■ " 

This research should be longitudinal in nature 5fnd should seek to 
establish the corrjglates between biculturalism and healthy social- 
emotional personality formation. We also recommend that OCD 

coordinate efforts between jesearch4rs and educators in the desi_g^n 
> 

and implementation of more refined bicultural curriculum materials 
which will enhance the total social developirent of the bilingual/ 
bicultural. preschool child . The emphasis here should be on the- 
inclusion of those values in the curriculum that wilj^ enable the 
BL/BC child to more easily mediate events and experiences in the two 
cultural environments of the child. . o 

BiliTigual^sm and. Cognitive Development 

There has been. almost no research into the development of 

correlated language^bas^ed cognitive behavior such as concept formation 

with preschool BL children. What literature is available suggests 

that cognitive development may be facilitated in BL children. Foi^ 

^istance^in a study by Feldman and Shen (^971) a group of Spanish 
+ ^ ■ > . 

surnamed Head Start children were tested on a series of Piagetian 

cognitive tasKs.. One half of the children were BL and the other half 

were monolingual Engl i'sh-speaking. The tasks involved object constancy 

{the ability to recognize an object after its shape had been altered 

partially)^ naming {assigning nonsense labels* '^wug" to the object "cup 
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and observing the child's facility in using both the proper label 
as well as the nonsense labelO* and ability to construct sentences 
incorporating the names of three objects. The findirrg reported by . 
"Feldman and Shen indicate that the BL children were stiperlor to the 
monolirrguals on all three tasks. Of even greater relevance perhaps 
is the fact that the BL children outperformed the monolingual s 
on_coanitive tasks which inval ved both lariguage comprehension and 
production. Similar findings were also reported by lanaco-Worrall 
(1972) who studied Afrikaans/English speaking preschool children. 

Although there is ia glaring omission of research. on the 

. relationship betv/een BLism and higher cognitive behavjior, there is the 

1 ^ ^ V ■ / ' 

suggestion that when we consider indi vidual , BLs or grmips of BLs in 

sociollngoi^tic contexts where th&ir BL behavior (and/or BC background) 

^ does "not ascribe them lower status or cultural marginality within a 

larger monolingual community, they o'utperform their monolingual peers. 

In one of thre best controlled studies in the literature* Peal and 

Lambert (1962}-found In their contrastive compai^ison of carefully 

matched nronolingual and BL groups' that BLism Is associated with and 

may in fact facilitate significantly superior performances on both 

verbal and nonverbal intelligence tests. Peal and Lambert conclude 

that: , 

The picture that emerges of the French-English bilingual ^ 

in i^ntreal is that of a ycjungster whose wider experiences 

in two cultures have givenhim advantages which a monolingual 

does riot enjoy,.. Intellectually his experience with two 

language systepis seems to have left him with' a mental ^ 

flexibility* a superiority In concept formation, and a 

more diversified set of mental abilities* in the sense that 



- . ' P^gg ^3 

the patterns of abilities developed by bTlingual^ were mo^^e 
heterogeneous. . . In contrast* the monolingual appears to 
have a more unitary structure of irttelligence which he must 
use for alT types of intellectual tasks, — . 

On the basis of this scant* but extremely in^portant, 
literature on th^ relationship between BLism and cognitive development, 
we reco fisiaend tlia t OCO sponsor a thorough investi ga tion intg the 
cor relates, betwe en early child bilingualism and cognitive development s 
This research should ensure that BLism is operationally defined and 
that children be matched oir) all sociolinguistic variables in order 
to dvoid any confounding or misinterpretation. The importance of this 
research is that if it demonstrates a positive ri^lation^hlp between 
BLism and cognition, then many of the older hesitations 'and fears 
expressed by educators toward BL/BC education will be cleared away. 
''■H?. furtf|e_r re c ommend that O CD'encourage the designing and implementation 
of cur ricu lar m ate rials which emphasize th e cognitive do main of 
prescho ol bi1ingua1 / bi_c uTtura1 children . The designing of such materials 
shoLjld be conducted in conjunction With research^ori the relationship 
between language and cognitive development. The implementation of 
&uch-mate'if*ials should be done' with evaluative measures >uilt' into 
the preschool BL/BC program. ^ 
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Preschool Education for the Bilingual, 

In order to gather information concerning the specific nature 

* * *i 

of preschool BL/BC education in the United States* we^fhalyzed project 

* 

reports and summaries from programs throughout the nation, (The 

interested reader is invited to refer to Appendix A where these reports 

are sunmiairized ^ijfu table form.) In conjunction with our research 

efforts we met with local preschool^ project coordinators* teachers and 

program consultants and observed BL/BC preschool programs in Los 

Angeles and Santa Barbara, What we found were schoojs with conscientious 

dedicated personnel, SS/S parents who spoke favorably about the programs 

.t?nd children who seenied happy in their BL/BC preschool classes, Bi- . 

1 ingual/bicul tural prdgram personnel should be commended for their 

efforts and their contributions to the SS/S conmiunity- 

We also discovered through our research that BL/BC education 

in practice means many different things. While the objectives for ^ 

most programs may be similarly stated, there is a notable disparity 

between these objectives and thje means by which progratn personnel set 

out to achieve them. Programs differ in tlieir treatment of the language 

and cultural component of BL/BC Education, in their services to SS/S 

parents, 7n their curriculum design, training programs, and evaluation 

procedures , ' , 

« 

Program Obj e ct iv e s ' 

Bilingual education, we found, ranges in practice from fifteen 
minutes of Spanish per day to balanced instruction in both Spanish and 
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English : (please refer to Appendix A), There are such a Variety of 
extremes and in-betweens that it is impossible to sunnnarize all of the 
possible coiiibihations . Because of such wide-ranging inconsistencies 
in the tv^eatrent of the language component in BL/BC preschool programs, 
vte believe that the term "bilingual education" Js one that is little 
understood. Support for this claim is to be found in the notable 
absence of a definition of bilingualism and .bilingual education in 
the programs we analyzed. This lack of . a clear statement of purpose 
on the part of program personnel has led to irregularity in program 
uOsiyn and prograru evaluation procedures. . 

Another ^htportant aspect cf these programs that appears ■ 
to be little understood concerns the cultural component . By and large 
most of the programs studied do not have a clear conceptualization 
of what direction the cultural tfaining should take, fs singing 
songs in two languages reinforcing biculturality in the children?^ 
Or should culture' be defined by the introduction of history and the obse 
vance of holidays and other special events? More important perhaps, 
is the question of defining culture in terms of value^ystems and 
Risking vMhether preschool children^can be- taught values* Ultimately, 
educators will have to better specify the bicultural component of 
thei r programs . 

z The amount and nature of parental involvement in BL/BC 

prescnocl programs also varies along a continuum. In some programs 
parents participate in the design and implementation of a curriculum. 
In some programs, parents are required to attend classes with their 
childreh so th^t. they may learn strategies for teaching the youngster. 
In other programs parents are invited to participate on a da.ily basis 

/ 49 ■ '■ 
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but regular participation is not mandatory, 

From^this analysis of program reports and first hand ^ 
observation of programs* one overriding question emerges: What is 
BL/BU preschool education for? Is it to instruct pareijts in techniques. 

-L 

for verbally and cognltively stimulating their children? Is^it to 
prepare the child in the social and linguistic skills necessary for 
entering elementary school?^ Is it tp create, cultural awareness and 
pride among children and their parents? Is it to help th^ child truly 
develop and maintain' both languages? The objectives for all of the 
programs studied sug^jest that BL/BC preschool education encompasses. 
alT of these goals in varying degrees, but no one has yet attempted to 
determine whether or not this set of objectives is the same for parents* 
teachers* and the community. Until we arrive at an explicit set of 
program objectives^ we^ill continue to drift with BL/BC education along 
an uncharted course. However^ whose^responsibility is it to articulate 
these program objectives? 

Bi*i:ause of the tremSfndous variation betv;een SS/S .communities* 
the personnel within'each BL/BC preschool should have the . respohsibil i ty 
of designing objectives suited to their own programs. .These objectives 
should be basea on the specific needs of the SS/S cormunity, parents* 
and children served by the BL/BC preschool. In the design of these 
explicit program objectives preschool personnel should be assisted 
by a regional team of expert^j who collectively tiave expertise in t! ^ 
areas of BL/BC education* child development* sociolinguistics* 
evaluation research and BL/BC curriculum develo^juent. This^teamof 
experts would assist in the design af an explicit act of objectives 
specifically ta1<lored to tne needs of each preschool program. In 
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addition, this team of regional experts would serve as consultants 

on a continuous basis to the BL/BC preschool programs assigned to 

their region and would assist with all facets of these programs.. 

Accordingly, v ye r ecomme nd that pCD prov i de to SS/ S commu nit1.es 

a regio nal te am o f ex perts with coll ec tt v e expertise In b iling ual/bic u ltural 

■ - ■ : * 

educ ation^ child devel opment > sociolingulstics^ ev aluation research 
an d bilingual/blcul tur al curr ic ula develop nTfent t o assist preschool personnel 
with all face ts of their bil inqual/bicultural preschool prograoL . They 
would asslst/in the design of explicit program objectives, the development , 
of curriculuci to implen)ent these objectives and the design of a methodology 
for program! evaluation and research. In order to perform these tasl;s, 
this team, of e;iperts would have at their disposal a mobile materials 
library ^^quipped with the necessary materials for assisting the BL/BC 
presciiools assigned to their region. We therefore extend the previous 



reconniendation by recomme nding that QCO provide the necessary suppo rt 
to ensure that each team of regional expert s b e supplied with a mobil e 
tiiaterlais literary equi pped wit h the n aterials needed, t o effectivel y 



se rve their assigned presc hool programs . ' ^ 

Presently, the majority of preschool teachers and personnel 
develop their own- materials or find it necessary to modify coMnercial 
preschool curriculum uiateriali^ (refer to Appendix A). Horeover^ It 
is generally acknowledged that there is a lack of expertise in curriculum 
planning at the preschool level (Cireno Rodriguez, personal coi-7iiunication}.H 
In addition, the itinnediate demands of each day limit the amount of 
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time available for the planning and development of a curriculum 
(Evi HcClintock, personal comtiunlcatlon). %Jn accordance with the 
preceeding set of j^commendations, we recommend that OCD provide 
expertise and technical assistance to bil ingual/bicul tural preschool 
program persoctneV for the develo_pment of curriculum materials suited 
to the specific needs of thei r_proqram . This technical assistarice 
would be provi^ded by the members of the regional team of experts 
assigned to each preschool. 

There is also" a recognized need for preschool BL/CC 
materials designed specifically for SS/S subgroup children.^ Addressing 
thls^need, we recom ni end that OCD support the developtftent of \bi1i ncjuaTA^ 
bicultural curriculum materials for the SS/S subqroljp children in 
preschool programs . ^Samples of all materials for use with SS/S 
subgroup children should be foynd in all mobile material libraries 
referred to in an earlier recommendation. 

Training Programs ^ 

Teachers and program directors are likely to have a funda* 
mental effect on the success^ or failure of a BL/BC preschool To the 
extent possible teacher selection should give priority to the training 
and euiployiiient of teachers from the SS/S contnunity. Training programs 
should be designed to sensitize all SS/S and non-SS/S preschool 
personnel to the cultural values and language use patterns in the 
community served by their preschool. This may be accomplished 
by using techniques such as those proposed by Ramirez and CastaTieda 
(1974) for sensitizing teachprs to their students. Another technique 
especially for non-SS/S persoriViel would be, to pl-ace teachers and program 
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directors with families in'the cpniDunity served by the preschool/ 

/ 

This method has been successfully used by the University of Massachu* 
setts in its teacher training program (Scott, 1974). Training 
programs must also be designed to familiarize teachers and program 
personnel with educational^theory, research methodology, and currTculum 
design. Oust ,^is-Tinpor tan t, program personnel should be given instruction 
"in specific teaching techniques to use with SS/S preschool childrfen. 

The application of research findings to the classroom 
through effective teaching techniques is a prim%,area for research. 
We need to know uiore about what can and can not t)e taught at 
preschool level and whai: .techniqlies are effective for teaching SS/S 
parents and children. Therefore, we recomn^end that OCD support ^ 
research to develop effective teaching s trat egies for use with bi1in_gual/ 
bicultural presc hoQl children and parents ^ 

At present iTKist preschools are provided with inservice 
training programs (refer to Appendix A), Such trainiag programs are 
valuable since they maximize the possibility of tailoring the training 
to specific preschool programs. We support and ^encoqrage the continuation 
of inservice training programs. In addition, we recommend that inService 
training prog r ams be one of the services provided by the-regional team 
of e x perts > In this manner inservice training programs may be controlled 
for quality. More importantly, they will become part of the coordinated 
effort to provide assistance to preschools in all aspects of their programs 

Teacher Credentials 

» ^ \ ^ 

For many SS/S children and parents their first contact with 
the educational system will be within a BL/BC preschool program. This 
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initial contact will most likeJy -shape the attitudes an^ expectations, 
of these parents anjjychil dren toward subsequent educational programs. 
Because of the ii^portant role accorded the teacher in>4 BL/BC preschool,', 
it is necessary that s/he be credentialed. Accordingly, there should - / 
be several options .available to the teachefr who needs to obtain 
credentials*. Credentials should be awarded to those teachers wKo 
fiave successfully completed ?n ^approved &L/BC preschool training ■ , 

program at a university or college., Credential S^should alsq be awarded 

* . 1. ■ - 

to those BL/BC preschoo] teachers who have danonstrated the necessaVy^ . 

* ^ ' ♦ * , ■ - » 

competencies within the preschool setting as judged by qualified in- 
service training personnel. So that teachers may ^be awarded BL/UC. 
preschool credentia1s_^ we recommend' that OQD support efforts -to c r etj^entia K 
bi l_i nqudl /bitui turaL preschogl_ teach ers , ' ' ^ , 

byajuaUon * . ' • 

■ ■ ■ '■ I '.■ 

Why evaluate? Evaluations sel^ve to guide fundi nq^yencies 

and pv'ogram personnel in thetr decisions Vegardtng program objecti-ves 

and the design of a curriculum to implement those objectives. Evaluations 

^Iso help to ensure that participants in "BL/BC preschool programs are ■ 

r^peiving quality instruction/ John and Horner_ (19"71 ) have described 

program evaluation in' the fol lowi^n^- manoe^^; 

In all educational prograTns, testing has* two purppse^: , individual 

pupil assessment and overall program evaluation. Of necessi»ty 

these two objectives coyiipide. In order^to determine v/hether»* 

specific educational practices have effected changes in grou^^> 

• ^ 
performance, it is necessary t& ascertain what modifications in 

^ > 
individual performance have occurred. Assessment modejs used 
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^ in evaluating educational programs Include experimentaT^and 
control groups* student pre-^and post-intervention perforrnance 
^ and comparison of records in an entire school during^an innovative 
approach with siiTillar student records of a previous year. 
Effective evaluation procedures require the selection of a 
population to evaluate the articulation of a specific set of 
measurable objectives and the choice of techniques to be used in 
the assessment of these program. objectives. (P* 142) 

In this section we will provide the reader with aji overview 
of the types 'of evaluation conducted in BL/BC preschool programs.. 
Uuring this discussion the reader will be referred to Appendix A 
v;hore 'various prct'gram evaluation procedures are summarized in table 
form. 

H ■ 

t* 

The most systematic eva.luat4-en-effDTTr'"am^^ programs 
havc^been carried out by means of compliance measures* using performance 
"Standards established by OCU in 1973. This reporting device consists 
of a series of questions asking whether or not preschool programs include 
activities In their curriculum relating to the total development of 
the preschool child and his parents. In the areas of language and 
culture-, for example* programs are asked if the^ have a written plan, 
for BL/BC education^ or If parents and conimunityjnembers are involved 
in the classroom. Questions are asked in a similar manner about programs 
within the school that pertain to health* nutrition, children,. ' ^ 

parents and the; community. 

While a compliance report may serve to monitor programs in 

* 

a limited fashion, it is not ap instrument designed for either in- 
dividual pupil assessment or overall iJivgram evaly&tion. Therefore^ 

J. 
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It cannot provide us with inforiTiation on the effect specific educatioijial - 
'* • ^ ' ' ft ' ■ . 

practices have had on the performance {or behavior) of preschool - 

1 ' ■ ' " 

participants. Furtheirmore > it does n&t permit us to compare programs 

in order to deternrtne which are more or less-effective. In sum, a 

compliance measure is not a substitute for an effecti^'evaluatlon 

program. ^'Accordingly* we recommend that'OCD fund billnguaUfe'icultural 

p reschool programs that have an ev^l uatioh and .testing component built 

fnto their curriculum . ■> ' 

" Hany preschool program personne^ have included sonje form of - 

evaluation in their curriculum {refer to Appendix A), By,„and large 

these evaluation efforts have only been dir'ected Ijoward the assessment 

of student performance. Evaluation techniques have included Informal 

observations* questionnaires, pre- and post-testing with criterion 

reference instruments* and the administration of standardized tests. 

The changes in performance* as measured by these evaluation instruments 

and techniques* are discussed in the annual program reports submitted, 

to funding agencies, 

Uespi te the avail abil i ty of program reports* we know very 1 i ttle 

about the effects of 6L/6C preschooling on the child and his parents. 

Our knowledge is limited by the lack of evaluative research in preschool 

programs conducted in accordance with educational research methodology. 

This lack of a scientifically based research methodology is reflected 

at all levels of program evaluation procedures. We have already discussed 

the fact that most preschool -programs do not have a curriculum based^'' % 

on a set of clearly articulated measurable objectives {refer to Appendix A) 

A program objective such as "to develop bilingual/bicul tural skills*" 

for example* is not an objective th^t can be measured without a(n ^ 
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operational definition of \/;)ci'c constitutes bilingualsTJITand biculturalism. 

However, this objective is not atj^pical of the objectives for BL/BC 

preschool programs. The majority of preschool personnel do not 

articulate operational objectives 1n their goals for SS/S parents and 

children in their programs. Accordingly, vj e rec gm men d that OCD only 

fund bilingual/bicuUura] progra ms tha t have clea rl y articulated and 

tltg-j^JJTj^j^g-ArogrQ^'i obj efcl^i ves , \ 

Once the program objectives have been defined, instruments may 

be developed or selected to assess the specific components of the 

- . + ... tt 

desired behavior. In the case of preschool BL/BC programs, the 

problems of conducting meaningful evaluative studies are compounded 
by the lack of adequate assessnenL instruments for SS/S children and 
parents. For example, while there are a number of instrument- that''' 
purport to measure language p^formance in preschool children, there are 
few cultural measures, Ttierefore, we recoimend tha t Q CD sup[:-o rt. the 
A^^^Ji^i^ii^P j^^PJt inn ovative techniques' for assess ing cultural k nowlec 
lil^. jyi?. extent of bicult uralism in childre n an d their parents . 

While we were able to find descriptions of a few cultural 
instrufi^ents and many more lannujge evaluation instruments, we found it 
difficult to locate critical roviews of these instruments. The most 
thorougit .critical reviews wc did locate were in a manuscript prepared 
by consul'tants for the Bilin:;ual tducation Unit in Albany (see, Multi- 
lingual Assessucnt Program, 1975). -However, this manuscript does not 
include critical evaluations of all instruments currently used with 
preschool children. Yhoreforo, we, raconmic nd t hat OCO 3.up;.jor t cffurts 
to critically evaluate, al 1 J ni»A^iJiI!Sin !is__an^^ usgjd , ta _ a -;:;3yS ^ 

^1'^^..^^I^.^3^^1[)9PLsM)A* Tl)2se critical r^'icws should bo i,d6z 
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available to^all preschool personnel through the mobile unit pro|^osed 

..in an. earlier r'ecommendation. 

^ fecause testing provides just one mora avenue for labeling 
^ory/nisldbeling a child^at an early age, the need for readily available 
critical reviews of all tests and instruments is unquestion^able. The 
need becomes more apparent when discussing some of the evaluation 
instruments themselves. There ire problems in the design of these 
measures that apply to all preschool children. In the area of language 
assessment, for instance* there are two types of instrutt^ents used at * 
tnve iJreschool level. One type* the Carrow Auditory .Test for Language 

"Comprehension, for example* measures language conprehension. /Another 
type of ^ instrument, such as that developed by th^ Southwest Cooperative 

, Educational Laboratory (SWCEL), measures language production sjcills, • 
In and of itself, neither instrument is an attequate measure of language 
ability^ To elaborate* comprehension tests do, not measure the child's 
ability to produce. the target language. Grammar vocabulary and 
pronunciation tests* on the other hand, do not adequately assess the , 
child's overall ability to communicate." In fact, only one language 
measure^, tita Bilingual Syntax Measure*. ^lici.ts nei:ural speech from the 
cnild. Other instruments require that the child, in her/his response 
to J:est quobtions use complete sentences* ignoring the fact that this 
does not reflect language form in natural communication. Researchers 
such as Cohen (in press) have called for more' varied language tests — 
multidimen!;ional instruments that integrate a variety of skills 
related to language use and the child's ability to both encode and 
decode information in free speech. -Therefore, we ^ reconimend that OCD 
su pport, efforts to develop innovative techn iques to develop instruments 

58' ■ 
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to Tiiea sure the 1a n9u aqe and conitnunication skills of the preschool . 
S5/5 c hjid. • . _ 

. Another soit of problefns associated with testing i^nstrunients 
for tljG SS/S ch,ild/is related to the common practice of adapting a 
test to an SS/S population that was original ly designed ^fm^^ 
standardized on a non-SS/S population. For example>'the two most" 
cohiTiiunly^ used instruments in the preschool program sunrnarized in 
Appendix A (The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, and the Metro^/ol itan 
Readiness Test) have not been standardized on SS/S subgroup children. 
Thcic is> a representative sam.jle of these SS/S children has not been 
included in the population on which the test was standardized- Thus, 
norms for tliese tests are not appropriate for asssssing the performance 
of the ;SS/$ child. Translating tests from English to Spanish is 
another common tcchrrique for ad^ting tests to the SS/S population. 
However* as Padilla and Ruiz {1973} claim* too little attention has 
bec^n given to the subtitles involved in translating from one language 
to another. Translations, for example* may obscure meaning especially 
if the translator fails to s&lect colloquialisms which communicate 
j/Kire effectively .than standard Spanish translations. Piatt and Diaz 
(1975) who analyzed th'e Spanish translated versions of the PPVT 
(Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test) found that translation had altered 
the levels of test item difficulty. An additional problem not to 
be oveVlooked in the standardized tests currently used with SS/S 
children is that of cultural bias: More specifically* this bias maybe 
seen in the inclusion of information items that may be unfamiliar to 
some SS/S childreriy^ Because of the problems of adapting commonly used 
evaluation instruments for the SS/S child^ ^e re coninend th at\ O Cp_ , 
supj)ort efforts t o dev e lflp_ and standard ize evalua tion instrinien ts 
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for the SS/5 presch ool child . 

In addition to the need for experimental research in preschool 
programs, there is a reco^ized need for. basic research to be conducted 
within iJL/l3C pr^eschbols. For example, in some project reports there 
are indicatiutii* th^t SS/S children enter tha BL/BC preschool as 
Spanish-speaK^ir^ , but after two years, these same children prefer to 
usj tnjlish.at schooK Vte need basic sdciolinguistlc rese^irch to 
exauiina the variables contributing, to this possible shift in language 
usft by jofKi bS/S children. Until such research is systeniatically 
conducted, <-we' can only speculate on the possible explanations for 
en/:; sfrift. One eXiJlanation may be that the shift is due to th^ ^ 
proyrairi curriculum. Children will not continue to use Spanish at 
scnool wiien it is built into the curriculum for only a few rainutes 
d day. The shift Tiiay likewisa reflect palrental attitudes towards 
bilingual education. Parents may,\in fact, see bilingual training as 
ti Means of devGloping linglish skills and proficieVicy in their children. ' 
This is ducuuanted by tha evaluation report from Santa Barbara whGre * 
one of fcne teachers who alv/ays spoke Spanish to the children' uet with 
resistance froM parents WnO insi:;c^d that their children needed to 
learn tnglisn. Tha shift may reflect changing language patterns in 
trie noMie as well, Politzer and Kamirez (1975) nave found that if 
^Pdnish is not maintained in the home, t.jr* child will begin to' favor 
cinyli:ih, even niiou^;, jhroilei^ in a DL/BC program; We have little 
1nfon:iation on what .\irj:nt5 ex;)ect from BL/3C- programs, how thes6 
expectti^ions may influence language shift or language maintenance in 
;7rescnool and' how these expectatioris vary vnth tiie tir^a spent in 
the prografjK Sucn information is crucial fcu tho effective implementation 
of BL/tiC education, 

V ■ 
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An equally important question that- apparently has not been 
addressed by program adrainistrators is whether parental -expectations 
differ between irivnigrant SS/S parents and first or later g^eration 
SS/S -parents. We have some indication that parents do differ in 
expec tations wh <^n this variable is considered* What is necessary is a 
refineniGnt of this issue in tHe design of programs, especiallywhen 
pacints are encouraged to participate in policy making and program 
implement/jtion. We recommend that OCD release funds^ f or a survey ' > 
of parental atti tildes ^and expectations towards bilinqual/biculural 
preschool programs . Our concern is whether these attitudes cnange 
viiitli the enrollment of their children in bilingual/bicultural preschool 
prograiiis "and vJhetner there ar^ generational Gifferences irt attitudes. 
Because tedchei" attitudes and expectations may likewtJie influence 
the effectiveness of'a SL/BC program, we reconmend that OCD fund 
fjro jects for assessin^j teacher expectations y/ith regards to bilinguaiy 
□icaltural preschool programs . Without belaboring the pcint, a set 
of ba^c Research questions can also be asked ai?out cognitive develop- 
ment and changes in socialization among children as a function of ^ 
exposure to preschool BL/BC programs. .Research questions pertaining 
to the areas of >1 anguage and cognitive growth as well as social and 
enotional development have been discussed at length in section III and ^ 
IV of this paper. Because of the need for ba^icr research in these 
areas. We recon miend t hat OCD support research programs designed 
to measure the effects of bilinjuaVbicultural preschopling on the 
c hil d and SS/S fatn i ly in the areas of. attitudes > so cialization, cognitive 
growth, and language use . These and similar basic research programs 
within BL/6C preschodls would be regulated for quality^by the regional 
team of experts. 
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As we have demonstrated* it is important that BL/B&f preschool 
programs be designed to compj^ement the needs of the specific corrtnunities 
they serve. We have recoitmended that a regional feam of experts 
work 14} conjunction with preschool program personnel to help them 
assess the needs of their conmunity and to design a program specifically 
addressing those needs. This regional team would further assist . 
program personnel in all facets of their program: defining explicit 
measureable objectives, planning and developing a curriculum, evaluating 
the program, and recommending ajreas for basic research wittfin the 
program. This regional team of experts would be provided with a 
*hpbile library unit which would contain information on BL/BC education 
and matarials^specific to BL/BC education f6r thelpreschool child. In 
sum, this regional team would serve to implement effective BL/BC 
programs, at the community level. 

We also recognize the need for a more coordinated effort to 
provide quality BL/BC. preschool ing to SS/S copnunities. This need is 
definable in terms of efficiency, ^effectiveness and economics. To 
elaborate, program personnel and regional experts could operate with 
greater efficiency and effecti ver>ess and less cost if they had access 
to a central source housing all information pertaining 1:o BL/BC education* 
This central source, or clearinghouse, would enable those developing 
their owh preschools to draw upon the collected efforts and findings of 
others. Accordingly* we recomqgnd that OCD establish a central- clearing- 
house to collect- a nd disseminate a]l information -pertaining to bi]ingud1/ 
bicuUural edu cat ion . This clearinghouse would both serve and be sef^y^ 
by the proposed regional team of^eSiperts, tl^e BL/BC programs themselves 
and by researchers and scholars studying BL/BCism. In accordance with the 
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recommendation to plrovide coordinated and systematic guidance to SS/S 
communities and BL/BC preschool programs, we _ reco mmend that OCD 
establi sh a natton al poltcy task force to design and implement a - 
national policy for bilingual/bicultural preschool education . 
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VI. 

Recomniendations 

In this state-of-the-art review and strategy paper we have: 
(1) examined the literature pertaining to BL/BC preschool education 
Tor the SS/S child; (2) assessed existing BL/BC preschool programs; 

arrd (3) conferred with those persons interested in the education of 

' ■ * 

the SS/S preschool Qhild and her/his parents. On the basis of our 
findings we urge thH OCD demonstrate its commitment to preschool 
bilingual/bicultural education by adequately funding programmatic 
development and research activities. The specific program and resea^jc^. 
recomniendations follow. Efich recommendation is listed as it appears in 
the text and included is the page number on which it can be found. 
We recommend that;" 

1.) OCD institute a policy of openly supporting 

preschool bilingual/bicultural education for / 
the SS/S population, (p. 10} \ . \ 

^ 2.) OCD in conjunction with experts in preschool 

bilingual/bicultural education take a leadership 
role^n articulating a national policy pertaining 
to the objectives of preschool bilingual/bicultural 
education, teacher training, curriculum develop- 
mentj and evaluative techniques, (p. 11) 

3.) OCD in articulating this national policy 

'recognize the intra- and Intercultural diversity 
in their sponsorship of bilingual/bicultural 
educational programs, (p. 11) 
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4, ) OCO encourage research into specific child 

rearing practices of SS/S parents and how 
these practices affect the social and 
emotional conipetencie5_of the chil<i^^(p,16) 

5, ) Research be conducted to determine how 

schooling of children alters chjjd rearing 
practices and family relationships., (p*16) 

6, ) Rtese'arch that examines the role parents 

expect themselves and their children to 
assume toward teachers and schooling, (p. 17) 

OCD su^pport the^study of parental attitudes 
and expectations prior to, during, and 
follov/ing their children's exposure to 

bilingual/biculturaT schooling, {p*20) 

8, } Parents be assessed for their attitudes of 

what constitutes the critical aspects of 
culture that they would like strengthened 
in the bicultural corpponen.t of programs, and 
that these xul tural ^jLSfificts be inco*rporll^ted 
intp the curriculum, (p. 20} 

9. ) Research be directed at determining the range 

of community attitudes and expectations toward 
bilingual/bicultural education as well as 
increasing the community's rale in setting 
educational policy, (p. 21) 
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100 On the basis of information gathered 

tbat OCD promote the devel&pment of mech- 
^ anisihs for faciVi^tating parental and 
community policy making involvement so 
as to guarantee the active educational 
advocacy and impact of parents and other 
community members. (p*21) 

11.) OCD encourage research on those social- 

zation variables which affect, promote and 
ma^intain the cultural and self-attributed, 
ethnic identity of children, (p. 22) 

120^CD fund both longitudinal and experi- 
mental research for the purpose of 
gathering comprehensive data on the 
language development of the preschool 
SS/S child: (p. 26), 

13. ) OCD, fund language research conducted within 

existing bilirrgual/bicultural pres^chool 
programs, Examining tfie effects of 
bilingual education on language growth and 
rpaintenance. (p. 28) 

14. ) OCD fund projects which will examine adult- 

child and child-child. discourse patterns^ 
to determine if conversational patterns may 
differ in each of these dyad situations and 
how the child learns linguistic and semantic 
concepts in the art of discourse, (p. 30) 

I 
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15. ) OCD release funds for language research 

designed to explore tl^e relationship bet- 
* 

ween form and function in language learning 
in children of bilingual potential. (p»31) - 

16. ) OCD release funds for research in language 

* • , 

processing strategies in the SS/S preschool 

chnld. Xp-32) o 

17. ) OCU create a liason between researchers 

and educators by disseminating inform- 
ation in language research to preschools ^ 
in a usable form, (p. 34) 

18. ) OCU' pro\a43fi?t€cIin^^ assistance based 

on results to implement more operative 
goals for preschool bilingual/bicuHural 
^ education. (p»34) ^ ^ 

19. ) OCD-insure bilingual/bicultural develop- 

ment by insisting on bilingual/biculttrrar 
t Educational continuity between preschool 

and elementary school, (p. 37) 

^ - \ 

20. i) OCD engage in research v/ith children, parents, 
^ siblings, peersv and teachers qji attitudes 

towarJ bil inguai/bicultural education and how 
these , attitudes shape the motivational style 
of the preschool child with bUingual potentia.K 
(p.38) 

2T, ) OCD assunte the responsibility of disseminating 
information on bilingual/bicultural education 
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to interested parents and educatprs: J(p. 39) 

^. 

22.) OCO solicit and support research pertaining 

to the social-ejiiotional effects of bicultural- 
ism on -preschool aged children* (p. 41) 

^3.) OCD coordinate efforts between researchers 
1injd_^^riiicaiQj[is..an _the design and impTementa- ' 
tion of more refined bicultural curriculum 
(Materials which will, enhance the total 
social development of the bilingual/ 
bicultural preschool child. (p*41) 

24. ) OCD sponsor a thorough investig'atiion "into 

the correlates. between early, child bilingual- 
ism and^cognitive development* (p*43) * ,. 

25. ) OCD encourage the designing'and injplenientatiorf 

of curricular materials which emphasize the - 
cognitive -domain of preschool bilingual/ 
bicultural children, (p. 43) 

26. ) OCD provide to SS/S communities a regional 

team of experts with collective expertise v 

in bilingual/bicultural education , chil d 

Sevelopment, sociolinguistjcs , evaluation ^ * 

research and bilingual/bicuHural cuW-icula 

♦ 

development to assist preschool personnel 
with all facets of their bilingual/bicultura] 
preschool program- (p. 47) ' v \ . 

27. )^ OCD provide the necassary support to ensure that 

each team of regional experts be suppUed^^with 

V 

a mobile materials library equipped with the ' 
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materials needed, to effectively serve 
their assigned preschool programs, {p. 47) 

28. ) OCD, provide expertise and technical 

assistance to bil ingual/bicul tural preschool 
program personnel for the development of 
curriculum materials suited to the specific 
needs of their program, (p. 48) 

29. ) . 0C[) support the development of bilingual/ 

t)icultural curriculum materials for the 

SS/S subgroup children in preschool programs. ' 

(p.48) 

30. ) OCD support research to develop effective 

teaching strategies for use with bilingual/ 
bicultural preschool children and parents. 
{p^49) 

31) Inservice training programs be one of the 
services 'provided by' the regional team of 
expert^., (p-49) 

32. ) OCL) sjupport efforts to credential bilingual/ 

bicultural preschool teachers, (p. 50} 

33. ) OCD fund bilingual/bicultural preschool programs 
•"t that have an evaluation and testing component 

built into their curriculum, {p. 52) 

34. ) OCD only fund bilingual/bicultural programs 

that have clearly articulated and measurable 
program objectives, (p. 53) 
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35. ) OCD support the development of innovative 

techniques for assessing^^cultural knowledge 
and the extent of biculturalism in children 
and their parents, (p. 53) 

36. ) OCD support efforts to critically evaluate 

all instruments and measures, used to assess 
the SS/S preschool child, (p. 53)- 

37. ) OCD support efforts to develop innovative 

techniques- to develop instruntents to measure 
the language and communication skills of 
the preschool SS/S child,^ (p*55) 

38. ) OCD support efforts to develop and standard- 

■ ize evaluation instruments for the SS/S 
preschool child, (p. 56) 

39. ) OCU release funds for a survey of parental 

attitudes and expectations towards bilingual/ 
bicultural preschool programs. (pi57) 

40. ) OCD-fund projects for assessing teachef' 

expectations with regards to bilingual/, 
bicultural preschool p^rcJgrams. (p. 57) 

41. ) OCD support research^ programs designed to 

measure the^ effects of bilingual/bicultural 
presthooling on the child and SS/S family^ 
in the areas of iitti tudes , socialization, 

r 

cognitive growth, and language use. {p*57) 

42. ) OCD establish a centraK ^Te^ nghouse to 

collect and disseminate all information 
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pertaining to bllingual/bfcultuFal education. 

: (p.58). . ' . , 

43.) OCD establish a national policy task/Torce to 
design and Inplement a national policy for 
bilingual/bicultural preschool -ifeducation. (p. 59) 
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jJativ-3 language'jfhen 
utber-' 

1 BICULTcotnponent : History 
■"^and cul ture . 



Subject areas :^ All 
c'onteQt.^reas taught in 
□6th 





and 
CUUKICULUM 



Hat^srials-project 
developed . 'commercial- 
ly produced. Develo^d 
Social Studies guide 
for Kindergarten and 
first grade;' HistoryTSt 
Culture, of (iexico for 
2nd grade: Will develop 
SSl, Kindergarten thru 
-3rd grade curriculum 
guidfi, ESL activity 
guide, " . 



rlateria^ls aidopted 
coniiiBrcial^y; Primary 
curriculum guide 



TJIACIIEK a AIHE QUALITY 



In-service training. 
Teartlers aind aides. 



In-service training. 
Teachers and aides. 



] 



Developnient of Teachers 
Hanual ^ 



PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 



REFERENCE 



Parental Advisory groups 
organize meetings, fiestas, 
evaluation of progress- 



nitle VII ES£A BL/BC 

Projects. 

1973-1974 . 

(^Refers to aM the 
Title VII projects 
summarized below) 



Parental Advisory 'Groups, 
cUss visits, parent, 
training, constrdcJ;ion of 
teaching aids * 



Paren-tal Advisory Group, 
Program p4^nning, evalua- 
tion cl ass^demonstration . 





♦ 

■ PROJECT 


DUF OF BL/BC ED 
and 

OBJECTIVES »■ 


TVa- ■RESHARCH ^ 


INSTRUMENTS 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
and 
FINDINGS 


j 

1 

1 


4)Spanish Dame 
BL/.&C Project 
Santa Clara County 
Office of Education 
(Preschool ). , 




Evaluation; Pre - Post 
with project developed 
and commercial tests. 
By Center, for PUnning 
and Evai^ja^ion* 




* 


1 

t 

\ 
\ 


5)BL/BC Education Program 
Santa Ana Unified, 
School District 
* ♦ 

00 


■ 


Develop own measure 
devices. Evaluation of 
2nd language learning 
Vlth criterion reference 
test. Self concept 
measure with own 
- instrument. Ongoing 
[ evaluation by Internal, 
Eyal uator* 


* 


* 


6)Hedia ^Rese^rch & Evalua- 
tion-Center 
San Ysidro School 
. ^ District 

* ♦ ' 

ERLC 




Evaluation; Pre - Post, 
External Auditor, 

ft 

1 

% 


1 lOtis-Lennon Test 

2) Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Jest 

3) Cooperative Primary 
Test 

4) Inter-American Series 
^ (Spanish & English) 

Y 

I 






. . . " . . ■ " .. 'i 




1 







BL/BC COHPONEi-JTS 
and 

% TIME i SUOJECJ AREAS 


mTE:RIALS 
' and ^ 
^CURRlCULUM 


TEACHER & AtUE QUALITY 


^mmhl INVOLVEMENT 


REFERENCE 




Subject KreaB: English*, 
and Spanish for social 
and emotional develop- 
ment, sensory skills, 
thinking skiVls %nd 
language developiTient. 


Develop 2 year daily 
Curricul um for pre- . 
school and kindergarten 
in Spanish and ESL, 
Also conunercially 
produced/- 


Pre dnd ^in-service 
training for teachers 
and paraprofessionals,' 


Parent Advisory Group 
specific programs, social 
events . 

1 


*Title VII ESEA BL/BC 
Projects 
1973-1974 

{*Refers to all the 
Title VII projects 
sumniarized below) 


( 


Subject Areas: A^Vl 
areas in Spanish and 
English , 


Project developed and 
. Commercial. 


In-service training/ 


Parent Advisory; In*service 
trainingiproposal contri- 
butions, conferences and 
workshops . 


* 

* * 






Project developed and 
produced. Working on: 
long-range, r^esearch and 
evaluation design for 
bilingual' programs.. 


- 

In-servic^p:raining, pre- 
service training , 


t 

t ■ 

Pa^rent Advisory Board 
Meetings, 


■k 


ERIC 






* 

1 






^ ....... - . ^ . - . 




1 





' • ' PIJOJECT 


DilF OF 13L/UC ED 
and 
.OtJJLCTIVES. 


TYPE RESEARCH 


■ INSTRUMENTS ' 


RECOMMENOATIONS 
and 


New Mexico 










* 

1)Bningual Early 

Childhood Program 

Clovis Municipal Schools 
. and Portales Municipal" 

Schools 

• 




2nd language learning 
evaluated by pre - post 
of Standard language 
test (Spanish & English), 
Scholastic Readiness 
Tast, Self concept, peer 
group interaction. 
.Evaluated by Adobe 
Educational Service* 


1) PPVT(Spanish & English) 

2) Bessen & Palomares 
Devel opmen ta 1 Prof i l.es 

3) Wanda Walker Readiness 
Test for Disadvantaged 
Preschool children 




Texas 










1 )Bningual Education 

Program 
, San Felipe Del Rio 

Consolidated School 

District - 




Achievement in 2nd 
language learning. 
Internal evaluator^ " 


1) Pruebas de Fin de Ano 

2) Stanford Achievement 

3) PPVT 

4) Teacher evaluation & 
questions 




^ 00 

J 


r 

1 




I- * 1 

i ' ^ , 


1 

1 

\ 

1 1 
* ■ f , 


•| 2)Programa^ ^n Dos Lengijias 
Fort Worth Independ^t 
School District ^ 


J 


If. 1 
Achievement in 2nd 

language learning knd 

jacademic progress mea- 

jsured- Pre -post tests. 

jinternal evaluator. 


l)Stanford Achievement 
Sjlowa T-est of Basic 

Skills 
3)T0BE & Peabody Tests 
^ilnter-amen'can Series 


i 1 

i 


ERIC 








■ 



BL/bc CD^tpal^lE.^rs.. 

and 

:^im i SUBJECT ARLAS 



MATHIUALS 

and 
CUIIRICULUH 



TEACHER & AIUE QUALITY 



■PAREtaAL INV0LVEt4ENT 



REFERENCE 



Siibject "Areas: All in 
Spanish" and English. 



^arent/Child Toy Lending 
Library. Developed 
parental and language 
materials, 



Pre- and In-service 
training • 



Subject .Areas : AH 
content areas taught in 
both , , ' 



Adapted commercial. 



Subject Xreas: Spanish- 
SSL, language, math, 
social studies, reading, 
writing* 

Lpgl ish-^LSL , basal read- 
ingrEng\ish readiness-, 
math,-^v;rit"lng-and spell- 



ing 



erIc 



Project developed and 
produced. Developed own 
units for Pre-kindergar 
ten, kindergarten, first, 
second and third ^rade 
and a readiness test in 
Spanish 





Parent Advfsory, Training 
in use of material s. 



Parent Advisory Groups, 
class demonstration, 
teaching aids • 



Parent Advisory Groups- 
Social ^events, class 
visits) suggestions . 



nitle VII ESEA BL/BC 
Projects 
1973-1974 

(*Refers to all the 
Title VII projects 
surmarized below) 



CO 



PROJECT 



3)Early Child Learning 
Center Bilingual 
Program 

Galveston Independent 
School District 



4}Bilin9iJal Early Child 
Education Project 
Alamo Heights 
^Independent School 

. District 



Arizon a '^'^ -.^ 

1 )BL/BC Project 
Tucson School District 

f?l 




DEF OF BL/BC EU 
and 
■OBJECTIVES 


TYPE RESEARCH . 


INSAUHEHTS 


RECOIWfJDATIOrJS 
and 
FINDINGS 


c 


Achievement measured in 
2rid language learning 
in academic program, 


1 )Tests of Basic 
Experience (Spanish & 
Engl ish) 

2) T0BE 

3) Preschool Attainment 
Record 

4}Minnesota IQ Test 
5)0seret^ky Tests of 

Motor Proficiency 
6}Mastery Tests of SEDL 

Curriculum 






Achievement measured^ 
in 2nd language learning, 
academic progress* 

* 

* 


1 ) Car row Language Tests 
(Spanish & English) 

2) Stanford Achievement ' ' 

3) MeLtropolitan Readi- , 
ness Te^t 

4) Inter-American Series 
Test of General 
Ability 


■ 


! 


ft 

2nd language learning- 

1 . - 
\ 


1 )POE Kindergarten & 
Kindergarten Pre - 
Post Test (POE 
scholastic inventory)- 

2) Language assessment/ 
Test ^ / 

3) Inter-A'merican S^ies 





BL/BC COHPOi^EriTS - 
and 

; % TIHE-S SUBJECT AREAS 
1 


MATERIALS 

and 
CURRICULUM 


TEACHER & AIDE QUALITY 


PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 


REFERENCE 


\ 
! 

' Subject areas: 'Spanish 
and English in visual 
auditory, motor, 'language 
.ideas, arrd concepts. 


Cbftimercial . 




Parent Advisory Group 
Instructional- demonstra- 
tion. Scholarship program, 
projects. 


*Title VII ESEA BL/BC' ' 
Projects 
1973-1974 

(*Refers to all the 
Title V.IIr projects 
summarized below) 


Subject areas: language 
arts and socians^ience 
taught in iDOtfPsiiiiul ta- 
neously>otners taught in 
^ both, 

N . ^ 


Use cofnmercial material. 
Developed home educa- 
tion materials, teacher 
reference manual, - . 


' , i 


Parent-Teacher Organization 
Specific activities, room 
moth6rsN ^ 




^Subject areas: Spanish- 
Veading and reinforcement 
of all content areas, 
, 1 Engli$h-Listening,speak- 
ing, math, and science, 

> 


Commercially produced- 
Developed material in" 
Pre-kindergarterwArea 
Home Task kits,_Ait 


* 


Parent Advisory Groups- 
Social events . 


y 

■k 


o , ■ - --^ ' 

ERIC 




ft 


s 





PROJECT 



t ' ' ■ ■ 

; .Title VII L.A. Schools 

: Proposal 



CO 



Others: 

Cal ifornia ''^^ 

l)Bilingual educatioyi for 
rlexican Anierican / 
children 

Marysville Joint Unified 
School" District, * 
Marysville, Cal ifornia 



\^ 2)Community Play Center 

Preschool 
; ' Redwood City,Cal ifornia 



UtF OP BL/BC EP^ 
> , .and 
OBOECTIV-tS 



A) Bi>inguai Curricul urn 

1) Acqufsition of 
concepts tlirough use 
of home language-^ 

2) Dev'elopment of home 
language literacy- 

3) Acquisition of 2nd 
language- 

^ 4)Literacy in 2nd 
language. 
5)Development of pos- 
itive sel f image. 

B) Conimunity Involvemervt 
1 )Partici pation in . 

Advisory Board. • 
.2)Visit classrocJms, 
3)Participdte in ; 
^questionnaires 



l)Provide literacy in 
Spao^i^sh as background 
for achievement in 
other ay^eas of the 
curriculum . 




TYPE. RESEARCH 



1) Provide supportive 
services; social 
welfare, medical , 
dental. 

2) To prepare children 
for Engl ish 'speaking 

environment: 
Mother educated^ must 



Comprehensive and on 
going - 



1 ) Just beginning * 

2) Compare center to 
preschool kids. 

3) Pre - Pos.t . 



INSTRUMENTS 



RECOMMENDATIONS 
and 

FINDINGS \ 



1) Escala'de intellegencia 
Wechsler para ninos 

2) PPVT(English & Spanish) 

3) Machover Draw-A-Person 

4) Bender Gestalt Test 
for young children 

5}6essen Maturation 
Index 

6)T€iacher evaluation in 
Spanish, handwriting 
and arithmetic 

1) PPVT(English & Spanish) 

2) Caldwen Preschool 
Inventory 



1) Improved sel f concept. 

2) Improved partilcipation 
in class. 

3) More verbal in both 
languages. 



1 )Nb results except 
reports from publ ic 
, school . Rate center 
children superior on - 
performance &^attribute 
to those who didn' t 
attend preschool* 



BL/BC COHPOiiENTS 
and 

% imi & SUBJECT AREAS 



MATERIALS 

and 
CURRICULUM 



?iof Time; 
^ Spanish* 



i^st of day 



Subject ^reas; Spanish 
;-.most' major . subjects, 

English-ESL, music'and 
. PE, 



% of Time: 50/j each ^ 

Subject Areas: Songs, 
stones and books in . 
both languages* 

ppV^^BC component: 'Snack- 
F^vl^rie considered a 



TEACHER & AIUE QUALITY 



PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 



Hodified Van. Allen's 
language techniques. 
Materials- teacher made? training* 
and adapted for Spanishj 
ESL-audio-linguistic 
princi;jles H200 series 
of ESL used 



Teachers bili^i^ial t aides 
from.coTimunityy with no 



I 



EmphasiS'on concept 
forraation and verbal i* 
zation in both languages 



; "b icul.tDfral event' 



! 



Teachers all English 
speaking Aides bilin- 
gual from coTimunity- ' 
High School training 
program during summer at 
[state college. Volun-7^ 
Lteers,, many trained* 



'l)Active role encouraged- 

2) Board of Directors^ 
participate in * 

3) Parents Advisory 
Commi ttee . 



REFERENCE 



Title^VII:L,A, School 
Proposal 



*John, V,P. and Horner 
VJl 
1971 

(*Refers to projects 
found in this book) 




• " PKOJECT 

9 ^ 


D£F OF k/iiC EO ' 
and 

:OOJECTIVES ^ 


TYPt.RESEAIiCH 


INSTRUMENTS ■ 


RECOHMENUATIONS 
and 


3}Redwood City Program 
^ Report 

- ^ 

; ■ . - /■' 

: ^ / 

' ■ ■ /' 


DBuild bilingual ski-lls. 
2)At'titude change about 
/Mexican American 
/' culture .by non-SS/S. 






r 

1 )No difference in 
English oral compjfe- 
hesion skill between 
bilingual and control 

.2)Improved Spanish 
abilities, 

3)Need long term study. 


/ 

^)Eng Sis a Second . Language 

BL/6C Program 
. San Diego, Califorj>ia 

4 1 


1) L>evelop methods for 
teaching ESL to 

. Hexican American 
students. 

2) Involve community and 
parents* 

3) Serve as liason between 
the home and school, 

4) Increase pride in own 
language and cul ture 
through use of Spanish 
in classes. 


* 

l}Student Achievement 
Heasurertient, . 

2) Student attitude. 

3) Community attitude. 

! ^ ■ ' 

: 

j 


1) ESL PI acement Test* 

2) Wide range Achieven^nt. 

3) Barset Rapixi Survey 
. i. Intelligence Tes^. 
4|)Common cSaceDt listen- 

1 ing, . . . ■ 
5')Teacher evaluation of 

student attitudes* 
6)Commercial Attitude ' 

Scale. 


■ 

\ : 

> 

*' 

r . * 


5)A Demonstration 8i"Kingua^ 
Education Project 
Stockton Unified School 
District 

Stockton, California ^ 


l)To provide a BL/BC 
education^ 


\ 


V)District Preschool 

Test Program. . 
2}MaCarta Hachine Test- 
ing of trilingual stur 
^ dents. 


1 ) Increased rate of 
scholastic progress. 

2) Participating with 
enthusiasm . 


*■ 

ERIC. ^ ^ 
^^^^^^^^^ 

1. « 




■ 1 

1 • 




1 ■ ... 



BL/8C COHPONEHTS 
and ' 
% TII-IE I SUBJECT AREAS 



% of Time: Partial 
biXingualism, 

Subject areas: Fvrst 
/ year Spanish and 

English in mathr science 
and larnguage- 



MATERIALS 

and 
CURRICUtUM 



:l of .Time: 50:i each . 

Subject Areas; Spai>r^h:- 
basic concept" learning, 
^ English-English 

fanguage developftient. 



J of Tira: 50"^.' each • 

Subject Areas: Spanish 
langj^age skills, develop 
ed first in. , 
Taught in both languages 
in science, social 
studies cind self concept, 



TEACHER & AIUE- QUALITY 



PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 



San Diego School Curri- 
culum Digest* South- 
western region labora- 
tory j^esearoh report on 
concept develt^prnent. 
Teaching English Early 
(H200) by Muzzey-Breve^ 
Historia de los E^tados 



Teachers bilingual with 
ESL experience. Aides^ 
liason between teachers 
and parents. Monthly 
in-service summer workshop^ 
Stress^ in language and 
culture aspects . 



On Advisory Committee. 



Unidos . Kedgef., Color- 
ado, Kujevzon, El_ 
Mundo X sus Pueblos . 



Materials developed at 
Southwestern Education- 
al; Development Labora- 
tory , 



'Summer workshop Spanish 
language study and 
methods strategy. In- 
service continuous 
training. 



Advisory committee, PiA, 
[ Volunteers in class ^ 



I. 



^ I:RIC 



REFERENCE' 



*John, V.P. and Horner, 
V.M. 
1971 ■ 

(*Refers to projects 
found in this book) 



PftOOtCT 



Utr OF BL/UC EU 
and 
OBJECTIVES 



TYPE RESEARCH 



Florida 

l)Coral Way Elementary 
■School 
Uade County 
] 1963 



1 — 

l)S,anta Fe Comraunity 
Sciiool 

Santa Fs, uev; tiaxicb 



I^To mix non-SS/S S - 

■Cub*ah • 
2)Provide equal time to 
Spanish and Engl ish 



1)Use of control group* 



l}Learn to read, writB 
and speak two languages 



York 

1 )Last liarleM Block 
School ^ \ 
(Puerto Rlcan. population 



INSTRUMENTS 



IJStanford* Achievenient* 

2) Otis, Alpha 

3) Cal.ifornia last of 
Mental Haturity 

^/ 

4}Cooperative Inter- 
American Reading Tests 
(English and Spanish^ 



RECOHrfENDATIOflS 
and * 
■FINlJjnGS 



1) B'ilingual group same/' 
in English as the /■ 
control group in ^ 
regularclasses 

2) Spanish sam^ except ^ 
Jr. High, control 
better-^ 

3}Non^S5/S 6th graders 
well in Spanish , 

4)Experimental, group 
as well in^ matn anc^ 
language f) 



^ unci 

% TIME i SUUJECT ARilAS 



% Of Time: Kindergarten 
thru 3rd grade instruct 
in own language/other 
^language to reinforce 
concept. Classrooms 
separated npn-SS/S and 
Cuban, Ages 4-6, 
mixed populations, 
1 teacher speaks English 
1 teacher speaks Span- 
ish, Morning versus 
afternoon. 



Time: Both 
in all Glasses*' 

Subject Areas : 
languages used:' 
basic concepts^ 



used 



Both 
Learn 



\ 



Subject Areas :£ Both . 
English and Spanish . 
activities/ Children 
choose which they ^ant 
to participate /in, , , 



ERLC 



4 



HATLKlAlS 

and 
CURklCULUH 



Spanish and English 
books in Science, heatlth 
and math. Basically 
same books used in other 
'school s. Teacher-made 
too. 



TEACUCK h AIDE QUALITY 



^alf of teachers bilin- 
gual. Aides bilingual* 
ESL training-teachers, 
Pre-servicfe training. 



Ungraded, Materials 
-Spanish - Somos." Amigos 
beginner books in both 
languages, ' 



PAtiENTAL INVOLVEMENT 



*John, V,P, and Horner,, 
V,M< 
1971 

. (*Refers to projects^ 
found in this boofo) 



Flexible, non-structur- 
ed, ' r 



Parents allowed f&^work 

at school ,in place^'of 
J tuition, Elect members 
; Board of Trustees* ^ 

Parents and educators 

started school. 



to 



English ^ speakings teachers 
bilingual aides, . 
Orientation program 
every year. 



All. parents on Board of 
Directors, Decisions • ' 
made by parents with' 
st^ff. Work as, paid 
assistants any volunteers. 



REFERENCE 



PROJECt_ 



I 2)Escueld Hispana 
U Montessori 

iJew York, jJew York 



Texas 

1 )St, Paul *s Episcopal 
School- St- Paul's 
Episdopal Cnurch 
Brownsville, Texas' 



CO 



b 



2)lIos MundQS School 
A Bilingual Early 
School 

Corpus Cristi, Texas 



DEF OF BL/ac ED 
and ■ 
OBJECTIVES 



l)Prepare for schQol by 

lear*fting English, 
2')English speaking ]earn 
Spanish^ ' " 



1) Improve Spanish^^and 
'^'Engl-ish . ' ' 



TYPir RESEARCH 



iio eval uation. 
Individual- evaluation 
onlj;. 



1) To develop ^'e'obrdinate 
binri^..aii:im"* 

2) Prepare for school by 
teaclfing rath concepts 

^bnd to read in two 
langiiages * 



/ 



INST^UMEI^!TS 



1 )PPVT 



1 )iietropolitan Readiness 
Test 

2j«uinn i Co. Pre-reading 

Test • < , 

3)PPVT ' . 

4jGood'enough-Draw-A-M$n 
5)Winter-Maven Perception 

Formation 
6}Columbia Mental 

Maturity , Scale 



RECOMHENPATIONS 
and ' 
FINDINGS ' 



■7. 



BL/BC COHPONEHTS 
' ancf , 
fL TIRE %. SUBJECT AREAS 



f , 



>1AT£RIALS 

and 
CURRICULUM 



Montessori Curriculum 
aftd materia^lS' 




Teachers-Montessori In- 
service training for all 
staff* 



■PARENtAL INVOLVEMENT 



REFERENCE 



*Johri, V,,P, and Horner* 
1971 

(^Refers to projects 
found iri/this book) 



■ % Of Time: vBegin'with 
full time in English* 
Later; English 2 hours 
and Spanish 15 minutes. 

X Subject Areas: English 
^^'^ , beginning of year in^" 
^ ten^iye instruction rn 
Engl ish, Spanish, after 
learn Engl;i;S^r Begin ^ 
instruction iri Spanish 
vocabulary & grammar. 



* .% of Time; 50% in each. 



Developed by^ staff 



*?ot all teachers accred- 
ited. Pre- and In- 
service training* 



Teacher-made ma^terial? .Teacher* 
and curriculum. Teach 
math* health, folklore, 
socfal science. Foreign 
language curriculuin 
studies materials-,^ , 



leacner* ^ 
Aide a High School gradr ^ 
uateT Hoi^-school 
coord1nator>"Vol untee'rs . " 
In-service training-- ' 



Offered education classes. 



PROJECT 



j.^ 3)Presch6ol Progra*n for 
: " Spanish speakiiig 
\ Cii^ldren* 

-SOad'Saiiiaritan Center 
San anconio* T^exas 



DEF OF BL/13C ED 
and 

> OBJECTIVES , 



l)To ,qreate bilingual 
children by means of 
new, methods or^teach- 

* ing ESL St use of first 
1 anguage. 



1 ^Evaluation of the 
Bil ihgual center for 
Preschoolers in Oistric 

^tSEM iitle Vlr Program 
Hew York, I97a 



2)Evaluation of Effects 
of the CTovis Portales 
Bilingual Early Child- 
hood Program: Final . 
"Raport, Title VII ^ 
1972-73 



TYPE RESEARCH 



1 jAchievenent tests 
based on curriculum 
developiTient* 

2)Pt'e-Post. 




Olncreasje verbal ski^lls 
nn first language* 

2) iJevelop 2nd language 
skills- • ^ ' 

3) Positive self image. 

4) Reading readiness- 

5) Prepare teachers^and 
aides/ 

6) Paren'5al involvement^ ^ 
'j^ bilingual abilities' 



f 

t)To denionstrate that 
bilingual education 
will facilitate learn 
ing of tha 2 langua-ges* 

2) Increase cognitive, 
affective, psychomotor 

^ skill s * * ^ 

3) Positive self ifnage-. 
4i£stablish ties between 

community-home andi 
■school, ' ' . ^ 

5)Staff development, | 
materials development >| 



A)FlVs't language 
1 }Oral language 
2)UncierStanding and 

use of language 
*3)t:ofiiplexity of verbal 
expression 
'S)Second language 

1 ) Oral language 

2) Cultural Awareness 

C) Cul tural Awareness . 

D) Cqgn1tive skills 
EjReadina Readiness 
F}Self image / ' 



INSTRUriENTS 



1) Developed own tests 

2) PPVT. (Spanish) 



1 XExperimental Scale for 
Rating Pupil 's Ability 
to ^Speak English 

2}Cultural Awareness 
Measure Design 

3) Informal observations 
(with Piagetian 

guidelines to assess 
cognitive skills) ' 

4) Reading Readiness 
rjteasured with £oehn ^ " 
Tes^'of Basic Concepts 

5) Self image measured* by 
teachers "observations 

1) PPVT(English. & Spanishll 

2) Walker Readiness Test 
for Disadvantaged Pre- 

' school Qh'il^ren 
3}Development Profiles 

(Bessell & Palomares) 
4TCoFmiunity and parent 

Inventory, observation 

and visitations 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

and 
, FINDINGS 



1) First year of testing- 
scored high in * ^ 
Spanish at beginning 

* of yeafr and higher 
in English at end - 

2) Last year of'testing 
scored same in both*' 



i 



I 



1) Increased, ability of 
first larnguage* 

2) Increased ability in 
English (Hore in, 
Enal'ish speaking). 

3) Positive^ self image 
..development increased* 

4) l*iQSt kindergarteners ■ 
ready tt^ begin reading. 

5) »tore emphasis on 
culture fn materials., 

5)Universi^ ctJurSes 
need more rel evance 
for teachers. 

1 ) Improved language ' 
ab-illty in English 
and Spanish* 

2) Scholastic readiness 
development i^ncrease^J.^ 

3) Posftive self image* 

4) Development of 
persbnal growth- 

5) Attention. span longer.^ 

6) Evaluatiqp extended 
%o <;pmpare 1st and 2rd 
year students* . 

7) Quantitive measujneto- 



and 

TIME i suiiJLCT aiu:as 



% of Time: 80% Spanish 

Subject Areas: 3 year 
olds have. 15 minutes 
daily lessons in English 
and Spanish, 4-5 year 
olds have>20 m^inutes 
Spanish and English 
lesson. ' 



o 

V 



% Of Time: 50% in each 

Subject Areas; Mix to 
reinforce concepts 
taught. . ^ 



ERLC 



MATUaALS 
CUIUUCULUH 



TEACIIHR & AIDE QUALITY 



3ereiter Approach in 
language lessons- 
Sequential presentation 
of materials— detailed 
lesson plans. Visual , 
auditory, motor training 
Toy library- 



Piagetian iflSterials 



Teacher training, ' 
Teachers and staff 
oilingual. 



PAi^ENTAL INVOLVEMENT 



1) Heetings with teachers 

2) Parent educational 
programs. 

3) "Advisory groups". 



Goals for Attitude change* 
Training - • * " 



Group dctiviti'es and in 
dividual activities! 
Adapted REPSAC materials 
Responsive Environment 
Piaget and Child curri- 
culum by LavatelTi used 
Project Life, Peabody 
Language kits, Respon- 
sive ^Environment, Typing 
Booth* ' 



In-service teacher train- 
and paren^; train-ing- 
Certified bilingual 
^tea'ohers, 2 Spanish 
spfeaking and'2 norj^SS/S- 
Aides met state, require* 
ment - 



1) Responded positively to 

• program on questionnaire 

2) Meetings hav^ 90% 
attending . . * 

3) 80^ attend at. language 
classes. 

I 4)Cultural presentation 
^Questionnaire g>ven to 
parents on school role* 
bilingual education, . 
etc. But no results 
reported!^ 

Parent training patterneJ*^ 
after REPSAC program,. 



REFERENCE 



Jo^n, *V. Pv and Horher, 
1971 



* t 



Anj Evaluation of the " - 
Bilingual Center for \ 
Preschoolers 'in District 
#17. ESEA Title VII " 
Pragram. 

1973 . ' ' 



Askins, B.E. 
1973 



PROJECT 



"I 



3}Final Evaluation Report 



of SU> i-iew 
1971-72 
Grades 1 



Mexico Program 



OEF OF 0L/8C EU 
and' 
OBJECTIVES 



1) Improve Englfsh and 
; Spanish language skills 

2) Improve self image. ■ 



. TYRE RESEARCH 



}leasures taken: 
1 )Acad§mic^ grov/th in 
' EngHsfi and Spanish ■ 
2}Self im^ge • 
3).Control grbU(JS matched 
on basic- vari^les • 



4}tvaluation Report oh the 
San Marcos Independent 
School District's 
Silingual Educatio*. 
Programs 1976 
(No data on kindergarten 

^ and -first grade) 



CO 



5)The Effects of BL/BC 
Instruction among. Spanish 
speaking, English-speak- 
ing, Sioux-speaking 
I kindergarten children.^ A 
I Report of Statistical 
I Findings and Kecornmenda- 

tions^ for Educational 
1 Unit #18 Southwestern 
J Cooperative Educational 
'q* ^Doratory 1970 



ERIC 



1 }Reduce deficit* 

'2)Incraase Jinderstanding* 
and cognitive^ develop- 
ment in both languages, 

3) Become literate in.botl" 

4) Pride, Knowledge about 
culture* j 

5) IJon-SS/S to Sfecome BL. 

6 ) Parent in vol vemenf; 
develop materials;' ^ 
Pre and in-service 
training. 



1) Improve English of non 
English speaking* 

2) Positive attitude 
toward SS\ 

3}Improve Spanish- 

4) En[iance cognitive, 
psychomotor development 

5} Improve self image • 

5) Uevelopment of material, 
7}Provide transition | 

programs, for non- » 
English immigrants • * 



'INSTRUMENT 



lENJS 



RECOMMEND?\TI€NS 
^ and 
FINDINGS' , 



/ r 

1) PPVT(English and Span 
ish) 

2) StanfQrd Achievement 
Test- 

3) GoOdenough D^aw-A-Man 

4) Self image Test 

5) 0tis Lennon Mental 
Abilities Test, 

6) California Test^ of 

Basic Skills 

is * ■ J, " 



■ 



J)PPVT(Engliih ^and Span- 
isii) 

2)i1etropolitaa ReadinesSv 
Test 

3}HetropoVitan Achieve- 
Tnent Test 
H)Phueba de Lectura 



l}BiTingual group ^ 
lower in-achievementi 
begofi to show 
• increase in higher.^, 

gra'des- ^ , ^ 
?)Self im^,ge/nD\de- 

cline through year 
^ for bilingual group. 
Control group decreased 
)Criticisms of 
-evaluation Instru- ' 
ments^used. 



l)Some impro,vement in. 
educational achieve- 
ment, , 



DSWCEt: Oral language 
Test English^^^oficien- 
cy/ Pre - Post Tests 

2}Spanish pral Capacity 
Spanish proficiency, 
Pre - Post Tests 

3)Valencia Cultural 
Sensitivity Tests 
(attitudes) 

;4)Parental Attitudes 

1 Question^^aire, Pre-Pos 



l}No signlfeant differ-", 
eTice in oral English 
achievement, - But 
means suggest a trend; 
2}Spanish oral develop-' 
ment for non-SS/S 
speakers* 
3)Attitude change', not^ 
■ Signflca'nt, but trend 
4}Parent questionnaire 
Uo <great effect on 
attitude, variat^leS' 



BL7BC COMPONEiJTS ■ 
and 

% TIME i SUBJECT AREAS 



MATL1UALS 
ari'd 
CURRICULUM 



TEACHER & 'AIDE QUALITY' 



Curricul urn: Ki ndergar- 
ten English oral lang- 
uage comprehensjojv^'' 
Kindergajcteir'Spanish = 
cFPciT'Tanguage compre- 
hension. 



\ 



■PAREi'JTAL iriVOLVEMENTo 



Olncreased school activ- 
ities .attendance - 

2)Trip participation iriT 
.creJ-sed.- 

SjCommjinity involvement 
increased - 

4) Library popularity 
increased . 



REFERENCE 



Young/- L.R. 
1972 



Har:,rison, H.W, 
1973 ' ' . 



i Valencia , A. A. 
1970 



PPPI 



PROJSCT 



DEI- OF BL/BC ED 
■anjl ■ 



TYPE RESEARCH 



INSTRUMENTS 



A 



RECOMMErHlATIONS 



6)An Evaluation of BL 
education for SS/S 
*cnildren 
1971-1972 

j^ew York . , , 
First and Second gr^de 



7) Effect of an Intervene 
tion Program on 
"high risk" Spanish- 
Aifferican children, . 
■1974 ^ 



8)Positive Effects of A 
BL Preschool Program on 
the Intellectual 
Performance of Mexican 

" American children 
1969 

DHEW ^ I 




1 )Tested effectiveness 
of fearly intervention 
* program. 

2}0f program evaluated 

developed language 
^ abi 1 i ti es ,^ devel oped 
^ intellectual abilities 
developed a positive 
selfi Tillage and problern 
solving skills* 



r 



Pre - Post • 



Subjects; ,3,4,5 year old 
Spanish-Anisrican, Hew 
ifexico *'hi^h risk" 'crit- 
erion, 30 members in 
experimental group, 20 
members irr control group. 
Pre - iPost tests * 



Experimental Group: 
Disadvantaged Mexican 
American children' inte- 
grated into classes with, 
majo'rity Mon-SS/S ad- 
vantaged. ^Control' group 
matched^population in 
Head Start,, and matched 
populatipn with no 
preschool* 



1 ^Itetropol i tan Readiness 
Test 



0 



1 )BL education 
facilitates learnHng? 
particularly^ in ma\| 



1 )Hiskey-ijebraska Test 
of Language Aptitude 
(Mental ability) ^ ; 

2}PPVT(language develop- 
ment in Spanish and 
English) 

3)Bessell and Palomares 
.t)e!velopment Profiles 
(Self Image) 



T)Pre - Post 
2)WechsTer Pre-Primary' 
, Scale of IntellTS^nce 



1 )Significant gains in 
merital ability* 

2) S'ignificant gains ift 
^ English language ^ 

3) (^tns,.but not sig- 
nificant in Spanish 
language . 

47Se)f' image improve- 
ment in* experimental 
subjects friot compared 
to control group) , 



1 )Experi[mental ■ group 
greater gains thafi/ 
otha:rs \ ' ' , 

2) +^©ac^Start children , 
^ made no greater gains 

than Ifton-preschool 
group}' * 

3) Imitajtion in classroom^ 



T 



BL/BC COMPOMEi^TS 

and ^ 
TIHE ^ SUIi^^g AREAS 



HATtRI/VLS 

and 
CURRICyiUH 



TEACHER &'AIUE QUALITY 



■PARENTAL JNV0LVEt4ENT 



REFERENCE 



% Of lime: Instruction 
in byth. 50% in .each-. 

Subject Areas; Classes 
split into English 
dominant ^nd Spanish 
dominant , 



% of Time: .3 year olds 
80% in Spanish, 4-5 ^ 
year olds 



ERLC 



r 



Bslinsky/W, &r Peng, S. 
1974.- * 



Tr^ment; Responsive 
Environment Concept • 
Materials by; Far West 
Laboratory for Educa- 
tional Research and 
Qevelopment. Project 
Life and Piagetian • 
Approach and materials* 



Experimental Program 
had five areas; Visual 
auditory, motor, English 
language, problem 
solving. Materials; 
^3al1y published and 
developed » ^ 



English-speaking teac 
^JiJ>ingual aides 



I'le^ 



■I 



, If 



Cornett, d.O., Aihswort) 
1. & Askins, 'B. 
1974 \ ■ / 



Henderson, R.W, 
,1969 



PROJECT 



9)EarTy Education for 
, Spanish speaking 
. Mexican American 
children: A coitiparison 
of Three Intervention 

Programs ^ ; _.. 

J 970 ^" 
^ Texas 



li>} La Escuelita. An Early 
Childhood Parent-ChUd 
centered BL/BQ Program 
Utah. 
1974-1975 



n)BL Readiness in Ea\rl- 
. \ iest School -Vear$;\A' 
^ ^ Current DejjionstratVn 
C ■ Project. BL ReVdinfess 
in Primary grades: '^An 
.Early childhoo^d.Deftion 
- ^ 'Stration Project, 
jpDK^ Fina^ Report' 
^aa^ W York 



DEF OF BL/BC EU 
and 
OBJECTIVES 



lyBliild self concept* 

2) Divelop^sensory-^ 
perceptual and motor" 

3) Dj9ip^o^Jflnguage skills 
in Spanish arid-English 

4) Develop thinUng, 
language end reasoning 
skill s ■ ^ 



9^. 



l).Develop Spanish' and - 
English laiiguage skills 
in audi at and oral 
levels* 
2}Increase cultural pride 

3) SociaT skills Increased, 

4) Evaluate program, " \ 



JJPE RESEARCH 



3 groups: 16 s,ubjects 
each, 3 year olds for 
9 months* 

l^Early 3 hour BL pre- 
school • . 

2) Parental- community 
involvement project 

3) Day care program ■ 
lO hours a day- 

4) 3 Pre - Post tests ■ 



A)Object of Research 
1 )Analyses of Sp^nish^ 
English-acquisition. 
, 2}Spanish-£nglish 
transfer- 
3)Describe Spanish- 
English usage by 
children and parent- 



l}Fostep BL development 
ir> child. ages 4-- 8 . 

2) Promote.postive^.atti - 
tude toward other ^ ' 

■ cultures; ' 

3) Improv.e^ self concep^;^. 



INSTRUMENTS 



1) Leiter Interna.t1pnaV . 
' Performance Scale 

(nonverbal IQ) 

2) PPVT child' s^eceptive: 
- language function ' 



IJAudi tory '^Comprehension 
Test 

2) Behavioral Recordings, 
of mother-chil d 
Interaction 



Mostly observation* ^ No 
instruments mentioned, 
except self designed ^ 
instruments and socio- 
grams ^ 



RECOMHEMDATldlJS 
\ \and. 



A)Thrge 'Hypotheses Tested 
D'^beprived" will * . 
test below rvorm ^ 
on standardized 
test requiring ^ 
language ability. 
2-} If no 1 anguage on ^ 
test, will score- 
above the norm ^ 
3}Exper"imental group^ 
significant IQ on 
standardized -instru- 
^ "inents ^ 
#* 

l}Qual tty of reception 
tJf language'I^with. ^ge,. 
for Iboth^ languages; 

2) _Mothei;s use. of Spanr 
ish 1n class, appro- 
iitiately 50%, children ' 
approximfately, 25^ , 

3) Durii1g play Spanish 
use 4<with both mother 
and child • _ ' ^ 

4}BL not interfere" at 

phonemic level- 
d) Imitation, scores higher 
in Spani sh' and same in . 
English fqr BL's. 
6}BL's better ia English 
than in Spanish • 

1) Low SE5 achlefvement . 

2) Increase in at:tention J 
span, ■i*" 

3) lncreas'e understanding 

of * culture v.. . 
4JA11 ^earned some 2nd 

language . 
.5)Correl,ation between 
native language ability 



. BL/BC COHPONEiilTS 
-and 

.. [t TIME i SUBJECT ARCAS 


... _ .. .... 

■V ■ ■ ' 

' -■ MATERIALS ■ . - 
\ and ■« . 
■ CURRICULUM . _ - ' 


> ' - - 

TEACHER'S. AIUE, QUALITY 


. PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 


* * * 

/ 

REFERENCE . * ^ 

a * . ■ 


■) . ' 


^ ^ \ • 

^ -J 
\ 

^ \ 

Developed mat.erials by 
staff and' parents* 
Curriculum pi alined byl . 
^staff and parents - " . 


> 




1 ' - . 


. . ^ Of Time; 1^-20. . 
minutes/day. Bilingual 
speculist; Spanish ' ^ 


Hbthers primary teachers 
hired ,8 hours/week* ' 
Trained in workshops- 


" * * * 

t * y 


■Nedler, S. ■ ■ ■ 
1970 ' • , , 

* ■ 


Subject Areas: Used 
both English and^Span- . 
ish -during. these lesson^ 
Language learning and ^ 
speaking ^ . . 


:.- ■ \- ■ 
■ . ■ ■ \' 

1 . \ _ 




- \ 


" "V " ■ * ' 


i' _ ■ " 


> ■ \ ' 

\ i 

Curriculum mater.ials \ 
^designed foh this ^ 

project, - ■ 

* J 


■ i 
' i 

( ■■ ■ ' ■ ■ 


- ] 

■ - 


\ 

Garcia^, E.E. ■ \ 
1.975 V \ 






I." ■ 




r 

\ 

■ ■■ \ \ 

\ 

f 


« 

* ■ 

Piagetian framewoj^k. 


Certified teachers-, 
Aides^ . mothers trained. 

■■■ 


i..- " . ■ ■ 

* - 
1 

i * ■ * *# 


** 

Finocchiaro, M. 
1966 

- 

* 


* 
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PROJ[:CT 



12)Santa Barbara Family 
Center: Ftnal Repbrt 
1975, ^' 



1 3)A Preschopl Education 
Program with Puerto 
Rican children: Impltca- 

* tions as-^a Communi-ty 
Intervention . 



CD 



I : 



DEF 0F^BL/8C ED 
and* • 
^BJKTIVES 



1 ) Expand mother's . 
socialization skills*; 

2) Provide nutritional - 
medical, community 
resource services* 

3) Provid& children 
(program * 

4) Fo$ter social , cognitive 
physical grouth, * 

5) Proyide BL/BC emphasis 
5)Uemori£.trate to mother's 

what constitutes a 
' healthy, envirqnment, - 

Special Quali;4ies;^ 

1 ) Intervention a home,., 
one hourYday, five days 
a week for sever) months 

2) Foster affective aYid 
intellectual develop- 
ment* - , " 

3}Increase positive* self 
Image- ' 

4) Develop positive atti-, 
' ti^e toward school* 

5) Language''developn)ent. / 

6) Increase ci^qnitive 
developme 



V 



TYPE RESEARCH": 



Comparison Group, used. 
Pre - Post TesTis - > . 




1) Pre -/Post-- 

2) Experamental and' 
contml groups.-^ j ^ 

3) MeWures of IQ^. vocabu- 
■ iar*° fekills, ■befrpio'r 

chaCnge, i 



ItJSTRUHEIiTS 



1 )Prel iminary Interview 

Cornmuriity Research 

Questionnaire 

2) Social Reaction 
Inventory 

3) Parent Attitude Research 
Inv€ntoFy 

4) Family Attitude Scale 



1 )Staiiford' Binet 

2) ^Bayley, Scales of Infant 
Development, Mental 
Record Form 

3) Bayley Behavior ReCqrd 
Foroi 

Il)PPVT (Spanvsh)^ * 
5)Merrill Palmer Subtestsj 



RECOM/CEjDATIOfjS 
and 
FINDINGS 



1 )Family' s atti^tudes " 
-i_^frwrk, Mother's 
attitude more positive- 

2) Participation in 
■ school groups* 

3) Hother self concept ■ 
" increased • 

f)Problems reported 

decreased 
5)Increased use of comifi- 
unity resources 



1 )IQ: Expierimenta^l' 
group no signficant 
trend in direction-^ 
,of greater improvement* 

2) Behavior no signi- 
ficarit difference* 

3) PPVT^ Experimental Group' 
significantly iinproved * 

4) Merr:ill Palmer signi- 
ficant improvement* 

5) Tutor. and parent evalua- 
t;ion. very favorable* 

6) fi6w .assessment" tech- 
niques needed, IQ 
tests mislead * 

7) More specific family 
behavior Qhanges* ' • 

8/)More specific evailua- 
of impactoof prografn on 
community . 

9) Need to involve commun- 
ity in taking respon- 
sibility for programs* 

10) {Jeed more impApt on* 
schools . * " 



tjL/BC CUHI'UHLrirS 
, and 
TlMi: I SUBJCUT AULAS 


MATLftlALS 

cind 
CUimiCULUH . 


* 

TMCIiCIt S AIU: QUALITY 


If? v. . 
■PAiiCWTAL INVOLVEMENT 


^ a 

REFERENCE ^ 


I 

t 

Subj^ect 'Areas: All 
tutoring in Spatfish* 

J- 


i 

Plaget Theory curricu- 
lujn based on^'operations 
of classification, 
conservation, corres- 
pondence to seri^tion* 
Bereiter-Engleman used 
for language development 
program * , ' " 


/ 

ft ■* 

( 

CollM^ students and - 
mentaX health workers* 
Spani^ speaking college 
wdmenxtAjtors, and frrior 
experience. Intensive 
in-service -training* , 

1 


r 

t 

1 * 
1 

i ■ ^ ^ 
1 / 
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Santa Barbara Family 
Center. A Model for 
LoVj-Incon*e and Chicano ' 
^Parent Education. 
Final Report/ 
1975 . 

Thomas, P^H. ,' Chlnsky, 
, & Aronson, CF. ■ 
lf973v 

< • 

* 
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